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God give us men! a time like this demands 














Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands: 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of Office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog 

And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking— 

For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 


Their large professions, and their little deeds, 


Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 


Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps! 


J. G. Holland. 


Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


The coming legislature will, no doubt, attempt some far-reaching 
and constructive educational legislation. In the matter of the Reor- 
ganization of the State Board of Education, there 
A REORGANIZED are many men of many minds putting forward each 
STATE BOARD his ideas as to how the Board should be composed, 
of how many it should consist, where the appointive 
power should lie, what should be the compensation of the members, 
for how long their terms, and what their duties. It is to be hoped that 
all of these legislators are honestly looking toward the improvement of 
the educational situation in this State. Certain it is that some of them 
are taking advice and counsel of men and women who have made a 
study of conditions, east and west, and should know something of the 
needs of California. 


One of the great difficulties is, and has been, that some of our 
legislators ‘‘go it blind.”” They do not realize that for half a century 
States to the east of us have been wrestling with many of the problems 
that now confront us, and that in some States, a solution or partial 
solution has been reached. It is not necessary that California should 
follow the lead of her sister States. But common sense and good 
judgment dictate that we should take advice of those who have gone 
through the same “slough of despond” that has spread itself out 
before us. All bilis to be presented at this session of the legislature 
are not yet in such shape as to be commented upon. Some things, 
however. may be said. 

MAIN FEATURES OF BILL NEEDED 

The State Board of Education should be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It should be composed of not less than five or more than seven 
members. Neither sex, geography, nor political or religious affiliation 
should play any part in the selection of these members. They should 
be non-salaried, with only traveling and living expenses paid, while in 
attendance at meetings. The Board should be non-professional in 
character. The members should serve for a considerable period of 
years, seven perhaps, and, following the first appointment, no Governor 


should name a majority of the members. 
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A bill otherwise satisfactory and embodying all of the foregoing 
points, but including a per diem for members would not necessarily 
prove it to be a bad bill. In some states where such a board exists 
and where the school system is on a high plane of efficiency, a small 
per diem is paid. Ten dollars per day, or a total of $100 paid in 
a lump sum, should be the maximum. However, as the State Board 
need meet but once or twice yearly and then for a short session only, 
there should be a sufficient number of competent men and women who 
would be glad to serve the State without compensation, in a capacity, 
than which there is no other with more dignity attached to it. 


THE BOYNTON MEASURE 


Of the bills proposed to date, the one that will best meet the 
needs of our State is known as the Boynton Bill. The framers of all 
other bills relating to the State Board of Education should cast their 
influence for the Boynton measure. In point of fact the main features 
of this bill were advocated by many teachers months past. ~The Com- 
monwealth Club of San Francisco, through its educational committee, 
was in no small degree responsible for the measure, and Dr. David P. 
Barrows and his co-workers have given long and earnest thought to it. 
All in all, the placing of this measure upon our statute books will give 
to California a dignity and standing in the educational world. 

Let teachers and school officers watch closely the work of the 
legislature. Between the two legislative sessions there is a recess of 
thirty days. Let them scan the bills carefully and counsel with 
their representatives and those who have the bills in hand, that 
the very strongest measures may be supported. California can 
not now afford to make a mistake which it will require years to 
eradicate. We are confronted by a condition and not a theory. We 
have provided for a state system of free textbooks. We have by vote 
of the people swept our State Board of Education out of existence. 
It is quite evident that when the storm of battle clears away, we shall 
find provision made for a new State Board. If provision is made 
for the appointment of the Commissioner of Education by the Board, 
the present incumbent in the office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion should in no wise be affected. In this regard the Boynton amend- 


ment well provides that it shall not be effective until January, 1915. 
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This will not only give ample opportunity for readjustment but will 
work no violence upon the state office and will secure to our schools the 
constant and careful oversight of our present Superintendent. 

Every care should be taken to safeguard that institution, the public 
school, which means more than all else to the life of our people. We 
want a ses#ol organization that shall be economic; we want one that 
shall be frée from politics and graft; we want one that shall consider 
the best interests of the individual from the time he enters the kinder- 
garten until he leaves the highest station in his university career. Above 
all, we want a school organization that shall be modern, efficient, 
educational. 


—]|ecs se = 
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The time is past for the discussion of the necessity for a retirement 
salary for teachers. ‘The teaching body of this state is practically 
united upon one point, namely, it favors the 
THE RETIREMENT passage of a bill at the next legislature providing 
SALARY for such retirement salary. When two years 
ago the bill which passed both houses failed to 
receive the Governor's signature there were good and sufficient reasons 
therefore. Now, as then, there is not unanimity of agreement as to 
all of the details involved in the bill that should be drawn. There 
may be difference of opinion as to amount of salary or whether there 
should be a flat rate or sliding scale. Teachers all agree, however, 
that this session of the legislature should not adjourn without placing 
upon the statute books some measure that provides retirement for those 
who have borne the burden in the heat of the day. 

Here again let every teacher in the State of California watch 
closely the bills as they appear. Let them counsel personally not only 
with those who introduce the bills, but with their own representatives, 
to the end that the best possible measure shal] be passed and that shall 
place California upon the educational map in this regard. If tax- 
payers and legislators understand thoroughly that the retirement salary 
is not so much a pension provided in the interest of a particular class, 
but is rather a direct protection to our schools and our children, they 
will not long hesitate. Such measures will tend to secure and hold to 
the profession the most superior men and women, and will relieve them 
of care and anxiety such that the return to the schools, in terms of eco- 
nomic and social service, will repay the State a hundred fold. 
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For well on toward a score of months, no topic has occupied the 
thought of the educational public more than has that of the Montessori 
Method in education. Books have been pub- 

THE MONTESSORI lished, articles in the magazines have been numer- 
METHOD ous, and from every educational platform there 
has been presented the merits of the Montessori 

system. A considerable number of American teachers have gone to 
Italy to study under the remarkable woman, Madame Montessori, that 
they might at first hand secure a thorough understanding of the means 
and results to come from the introduction into the primary school of 


this method. 


That this magazine has said but little upon the Montessori system 
does not argue it has been blind to the movement. ‘Truth to tell, in 
all the array of magazine articles, there has been very little indeed that 
is new or illuminating. The American educational system is criticised 
in many quarters as being obsolete, non-progressive, inefficient. It 
would sometimes appear, in contradistinction to this view, that we are 
too prone to accept every new educational theory that appears on the 
horizon as the sine qua non in education. Now that the glamour 
attaching to the movement has worn away, we may with profit consider 
the Montessori plan. 


In presenting in this issue the first installment of Dr. Boone’s 
article, we feel that here is something that should be read by every 
teacher, every school trustee, every father and mother in the state of 
California. Dr. Boone states clearly and frankly, not only the advan- 
tages of the system, but its weaknesses as well. He shows plainly that 
while there are many excellent features in the system, that many of 
the ideas put forward are in no sense new. The modern kindergarten, 
containing as it does some of the very foundation principles in the 
better education of the day, contains also notions antiquated and moth- 
eaten. Many of Madame Montessori’s ideas have long been part and 
parcel of our kindergarten scheme, and other elements in the system have 
either been discarded or are clung to without rhyme or reason. 


There are, however, elements of strength in this partly new, partly 
old method, and these should be thankfully taken into our plan of 
education. Weigh the evidence and act accordingly. 
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The National Superintendents’ Convention which holds its annual 

meeting at Philadelphia February 25th to 28th, is undoubtedly to 

prove one of the great meetings not only of the 

THE NATIONAL year but of all years. This annual gathering 

SUPERINTENDENCE of leaders from every corner of our country is 

CONVENTION a clearing house of educational ideas. Here 

are discussed the most fundamental problems, 

not in an out-of-hand manner, but by those who, the country over, 
are the best prepared in their several fields. 

More and more boards of education are coming to realize the 
importance of these annual meetings. They are in no sense junketing 
trips and superintendents and leaders generally can ill afford to miss 
them. Many a board of education has long realized their importance 
and is not only willing but anxious that the superintendent should 
attend with fare and expenses paid. As a matter of fact, there is 
not a school system in the country that can afford to keep its superin- 
tendent away from one of these meetings. It is to be hoped that the 
coming session at Philadelphia will welcome many new faces and that 
the smaller cities of the country will send as representatives the super- 
intendents and supervisors. ‘The help and inspiration to be gained along 
lines of organization, administration and the modernizing of the school 
generally will many times repay the expenditure. 

Not alone boards of education, but many superintendents and 
heads of school systems have yet to learn that there is more con- 
structive work for these latter to do than to occupy an office chair and 
turn off clerical work. If more of the administrators’ time were spent 
in the field and at conventions, instead of acting as secretary or “doing 
politics,” our schools would gain thereby. 


“———= = 


The National Education Association of the United States has 
done and is doing a wonderful work. Through careful direction and 





——_- = 


wise investment, the permanent fund has 
THE-N. E. A. AND grown from year to year until it is now 
THE $1,000,000 FUND well up toward the $200,000 mark. Un- 
selfish and progressive men and women 
have, as officers and members of this great body, brought it to its 
present state. From time to time appropriations have been made from 
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the permanent fund to carry forward investigations that otherwise could 
not have been made. ‘The reports of the various committees of this 
association upon the training of teachers, industrial education, geography 
in the schools, and other important topics, have been of the greatest 
importance and have pointed the way to the most far-reaching improve- 
ments in our system of education. 

A plan has been recently launched looking toward a nation-wide 
campaign to raise $1,000,000 as a permanent interest bearing fund 
to be used to advance the cause of public education. ‘This will prove 
of the greatest material benefit to the United States. It is expected that 
every state, county, city and village will take active part in this cam- 
paign. With a half million teachers, twenty-five million pupils, and 
well on toward one hundred million people, young and old, in the 
United States, all of whom should be interested, this movement should 
be rapidly pushed to success. 

For the work it is called upon to do the National Education Asso- 
ciation must have an annual income of $50,000. Hon. Thos. W. 
Bicknell, who, at the Madison meeting in 1884, was president of the 
association, suggested at the Chicago meeting July last, the plan that 


should be followed. His interest and effort have been secured by the 
officers of the N. E. A. and his promise to direct the task is in itself 
a guarantee of success. Let teachers, school officers and tax-payers 
not only respond to the call issued by the N. E. A. but use every 
effort to interest those of large financial means to push to a successful 
termination this great work. 


ee eee rer oe ee 


Teachers should acquaint themselves with educational happenings 
and progress throughout the country. Ain excellent method of so doing 
is through the columns of educational journals. No 
THE progressive teacher can afford to read simply the 
EDUCATIONAL official school periodical of her own state and “‘let it 
JOURNAL go at that.” 
The educational journal has a distinct mission. 
It should be a clearing house of ideas; it should help to shape public 
opinion; it should place new and useful material before its readers; it 
should be unhampered by tradition, by educational bias, or by afhilia- 
tion of any sort whatsoever. It should be constructive, and should show 
the result of fruitful experience and well balanced thought, rather than 
that of paste pot and shears. 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


RICHARD GANSE BooNE 


Lecturer in Education, University of California 


HIS has been a year, and we are living in a period that, notwith- 
- standing our matter-of-fact ways, and a dominant economic inter- 

est, gives itself with surprising facility to iconoclastic movements 
and hero-worshiping enthusiasm. Let a seer preach vocational guidance, 
and with almost one accord, without in the least appreciating the social 
conditions involved, we begin reorganizing our school courses and 
exploiting the children to the new gospel. Dr. Montessori writes 
fascinatingly of her successful application of the methods of Itard and 
Edouard Seguin in personalizing French Idiots, and, with an abounding 
mother heart, sees the whole world of the less-feeble-minded following 
in the one path, and publishes her faith, and straightway a band of 
disciples is ready to avow there is no other way. 


It may be well to enumerate the principal literature on the method. 
Because of the frequent references to be made in this paper to the 
work of Edouard Seguin, it should be mentioned that his monumental 
work, first published in 1866, was reprinted in the Teachers’ College 
Record in 1907. ‘Two years later, September, 1909, Miss Maude 
G. May appeared in the London Journal of Education on ““The Mon- 
tessori Method.”’ The year following, May 20, 1910, William H. 
Burnham, in the magazine “‘Science,”’ discussed the “Group as a 
stimulus to Mental Activity,”’ that should be read in connection with 
any study of the merits of the Montessori Method. Then came the 
series of articles in McClure’s Magazine, by Josephine Lozier,—**The 
Montessori Method,” May, 1911; “The Montessori Schools in 
Rome,” December, 1911; ‘“The Montessori Apparatus,” January, 
1912; and, in the meantime an article by the same writer in the Fort- 
nightly Review, August, 1911, entitled ““The Educational Wonder- 
Worker.”” In October of the same year (1911) appeared an inter- 
esting discussion under the caption of “The Rediscovery of the Ten 
Fingers,” in Current Literature. In December, 1911, also, Miss 


Theodate L. Smith gave a graphic and appreciative characterization 
of ‘Dr. Montessori and Her Houses of Childhood,”’ in the Pedagog- 


*Read before the Elementary Section of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held in San Francisco, January 1, 1913. 
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ical Seminary. R. R. Reeder, in “The Survey,” January 20, 1912, 
had an article on ‘““The Montessori Metl.od of Educating Children.” 
In the Elementary School Teacher for February, 1912, Ellen G. 
Stevens ventured a comparison of “‘Montessori and Froebel.’’ Anna 
Tolman Smith, in Current Literature, about the same time (March, 
1912), discussed what she called the “Movement to Revolutionize 
Education.” In May and June following, an article on the “Mon- 
tessori Method” appeared in The Educational Review (May, 1912); 
The Dial, May 16, 1912; and in the Nation, June 6, 1912. In 
McClure’s, for June, 1912, Miss Anna E. George described ‘The 
First Montessori School in America.”” Of a little more critical char- 
acter was an answer to the question “What is the Montessori 
Method?” by S. M. Gruenberg, in the Scientific American, for June 
22, 1912. Following quickly her description of the school upon the 
Hudson, Miss George, in the July, 1912, Good Housekeeping, wrote 
of ‘Dr. Montessori, Her Achievement and Personality.” In the 
Contemporary Review, September, 1912, Mr. Herbert Burrows wrote 
of ‘“‘Spontaneous Education—The Montessori Method.’’ Another 
comparative study appeared in an article, in the Elementary Teacher, 
for October, 1912, by Luella A. Palmer, on ‘Montessori and Froe- 
belian Materials and Methods.’ Among the more pretentious publica- 
tions on the subject are: a 1912 Bulletin by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, from Anna Tolman Smith; Miss George’s authorized translation 
of the “‘Montessori Method’’; Theodate L. Smith’s ‘““The Montessori 
System in Theory and Practice’ (published by Harpers); ‘“The Mon- 
tessori Mother,” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and ‘The Montessori 
Kindergarten,” a twenty-page appendix to ““The Normal Child and 
Primary Education,” by Beatrice Gasell. 

As is apparent from this hastily gathered summary of the Mon- 
tessori literature, it may be said with some justice that it was through 
the McClure articles, that the system first became known to American 
readers, and, in particular, to teachers. By these contributions and 
others during the autumn of 1911, and the following winter, Dr. Mon- 
tessori was heralded as ‘“The Educational Wonder-Worker,” and 
there were those who were ready to admit that maybe a royal road to 


learning had at last been discovered. 
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In addition to the literature here inventoried, there should be noted 
the occasional articles on one or another phase of the Montessori move- 
ment in weekly papers and the general news press, descriptive of the 
work, seldom critical of the system, and altogether second-hand com- 
ments; but serving to give publicity to the enterprise. 

For Dr. Montessori’s astonishing success in opening up darkened 
minds, let it be understood that the writer of this paper withholds no 
meed of praise. It is a mark of genius to be able to use the simplest 
means for large and wholesome achievements. Yet, in her most distinct 
successes was there anything more remarkable than Dr. Seguin described 
in his Vienna Exposition Report in 1873, and than he had himself 
accomplished with idiot children almost a generation before Rome’s 
modern “Houses of Childhood’’> Moreover (I quote from Supt. 
Holmes, Rhode Island), “‘these methods have long been in use in 
many of the better schools for the training of feeble-minded children 
both in America and in Europe. Mention may be made of the excel- 
lent course of study of the Bancroft Training School of Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, in which Miss Bancroft and Dr. Farrington have worked 
out a graded curriculum for the training and development of subnormal 
children. Their course in sense training is especially valuable, recog- 
nizing the same processes, employing the same methods, and using much 
of the same material as Dr. Montessori describes. Such schools as 
those at Vineland, New Jersey, and at Waverly, Massachusetts, using 
the Seguin method,- and of which latter school Dr. Seguin was once 
head, and much of whose Didactic material is identical with that of 
Dr. Montessori; and where Dr. Goddord and Dr. Fernald have 
worked out scientific methods of training defective children, should not 
be forgotten when we would pay tribute to a newcomer in this field 
of education.” After all reasonable allowances have been subtracted, 
however, there is yet a large remainder of distinctively original success 
in the treatment of the sub-normal spirit, by this interesting, scholarly 
Italian teacher. 

Dr. Marie Montessori is a remarkable woman; a close student of 
many-sided and serious interest; having added to a rich and extended 
medical education, years of study in the fields of philosophy, science 
an pedagogy, in the Universities of Rome, Turin and Naples; and 

valuable and interesting studies in “Pedagogical Anthropology’’; assist- 
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ant, as an interne in the Psychiatric Clinic, of the University of Rome; 
studied and translated Seguin’s 600 pages on the ““Treatment of 
Idiocy’; made a specialty of, and became authority on children’s 
diseases, especially organic and sense defects; had her addresses before 
Italian medical and pedagogical congresses enthusiastically received; 
gave a course of lectures to the teachers of Rome on the “Education 
of Feeble-Minded Children” (1898), starting a movement which grew 
into the State Orthophrenic School, for hopelessly deficient children 
taken from the elementary schools; had service in a Medical Pedagog- 
ical Institute, for the treatment of Idiot Children gathered from the 
insane asylums; and long a student of remedial pedagogy: Dr. Mon- 
tessori is one of the masters even in her own professional group. There 
is no occasion to belittle what she has already accomplished. Without 
the book on the Montessori Method, possibly in spite of it, her successes 
are enough to give her lasting fame. 

To those of you who have read what has been published in this 
country, or in her own Italy, and especially the authorized translation 
into English, by Miss Anna E. George, and published barely six 
months ago, by The Frederick A. Stokes Co. of New York, it is 
needed only to recall to your attention the earlier services of Itard 
(1775-1838) and his somewhat free lance and independent follower, 
Edouard Seguin (1812-1875), as furnishing the starting point and 
background for their follower, Dr. Montessori. 

She speaks of her didactic material as having been devised unde) 
an inspiration from studying the work of these two men. ‘““My work 
has not been in any way an application, pure and simple, of the 
methods of Seguin to young children,”” she says; but adds, “‘it is none 
the less true, that underlying these two years of trial, there is a basis 
of experiment which goes back to the days of the French Revolution, 
and which represents the earnest work of the lives of Itard and Seguin.” 
And elsewhere she says: “For ten years I not only made practical 
experiments according to their method, but through reverent meditation 
absorbed the works of these noble and consecrated men, who have left 
to humanity most vital proof of their obscure heroism’’; and calls her 
work “‘a summing up of the forty years of work done by Itard and 
Seguin.” 
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So much for the source of her inspiration, and, incidentally, of her 
one divine purpose, to bring life, and more abundant life to darkened 
intellects. Itard’s success with the 12-year-old ‘““Wild Boy”’ captured 
in the forest of Aveyron of which he wrote a two-volume report, ““The 
Education of a Human Savage,” in 1807; and Seguin’s Idiot Boy 
whom he brought to self-helpfulness; were examples to her vivid imag- 
ination, and her all-embracing apostolic zeal, of what might be accom- 
plished in all undeveloped minds. Before his death in 1875, Seguin 
had come to speak (as in his latest book), not of the “Education of 
Idiots,’,"—“‘as if the method were special to them,”’ says Dr. Mon- 
tessori, but “‘Of idiocy treated by a physiological method.”’ The 
foundation had already been laid for Dr. Montessori’s conception that 
‘during the period of early infancy, the child who has not the force 
to develop and he who is not yet developed, are in some ways alike’; 
_ whence it was but a step to the notion that because the processes are 
the same, a method or device that is suited to the ill-nourished, unstim- 
ulated, unenergized mind of the born-short, would be equally suited 
(maybe necessary) to the treatment of the normal child of the same 
age, or to all children of whatever age: that the steps in freeing a door 
are the same if the lock be new and well-oiled or if it be rust-bound 
with inelastic springs. To the practical mind, this would seem to be a 
non sequitur. 


Now, reaffirming the soundness of the method for the treatment of 
the mentally defective of whatever age, where the will is weak, and 
initiative lacking; where the senses make uncertain reports, and the 
responses are erratic; where the stimulus is so nearly always below the 
effective threshold; where experiences hang together but loosely; and 
where interests are few, and the tendencies to variation are limited ;— 
turning to the children which most of us know best, what is Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s contribution to our task with personalities in whom the will is 
strong (only lacking direction) ; the initiative equal to keeping an entire 
family busy; in whom the senses are active and the responses instant; 
in whom experiences tend to integrate, whose interests are many and 
intensely objective, and who can and do, unlike the brutes and the 
mentally weak, think things in manifold unexpected ways? 

This is really the only question involved in a consideration of the 
**Method” as it appeals to us: what can it do for normal children? 
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What are its merits, and its dangers? For it is very evident that it 
includes both possibilities. It may be a new gospel to teachers of the 
poorly nourished youngest children, of weak responses, below the normal 
in suggestibility, of stolid inertia, and weak instincts. In the present 
first flush of the movement for schools to reach the mentally, morally 
and physically deficient children, exceptional in any way, below the 
normal threshold, the method should prove to be a stimulative guide. 
What may be expected from its use with a child of fairly active mind, 
or better, mentally alert to this “‘great, round, wonderful, beautiful 
world,’ whose changing phases catch attention, whose instinctive activi- 
ties are imperious, and whose functional reactions are immediate ? 

Aside from teaching the very little ones to read and write,—con- 
verging attention upon symbols rather than things, and which has a 
doubtful advantage, there seem to be but three contentions that call for 
critical consideration. 


1. The method practically discards teaching children in groups; 
thus making explicit in her system what has been implicit in the best 
American school theory for a generation. If the Montessori practice 
be found better than in the American public schools, the principal 


reason may be found in the fact that the number of children to each 
directress is about half what each public school teacher in this country 
has; or that the Houses of Childhood have the children with them 
eight hours a day (in summer she recommended a ten-hour day), 
against our four to five hours; or that every teacher (directress) is a 
picked, trained guide. 

2. There is provided separate training for typical functions, 
isolating sensory, motor, and intellectual functions, respectively; and 
every separate phase of each function isolated from its fellow, as once 
we had separate language lessons dissociated from any natural school 
or life content. 

3. It is founded upon a radical conception of liberty for the 
learner, divorced from the saving experience and far-secing guidance of 
adult companions. ‘Observe the child, in his instinctive activities, but 
keep guiding hands off.” 

4. As a supplementary fact of interest may be mentionea the 
depreciation, or half-hearted endorsement of games,—in her reference 
to “‘games and foolish stories.” 
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Of the first of these, the rejection of the collective (class) exercise, 
there are two implications: (1) an emphasis put upon the individua- 
tion of function and need, even with the youngest children; and (2) 
that training in individuality cannot be reached through group work. 
There are, moreover, certain corollaries either directly developed from 
these, or implied in her explanations. ‘here is the ever-present notion 
that the first need of her children was the arousing of initiative, and 
the assumption that this cannot come through co-operative activity. 
Another corollary from her argument is that such sharing of activities 
with others of like interest, is restrictive, primarily, not stimulating. A 
third observation upon this point is that, with the class of young 
children with whom she had to deal, these implications and corollaries 
may all be, in a measure, true, and yet not have the validity of a 
general law. Her generalizations have all been made, according to her 
own narrative, upon either a particular race of children upon whom 
for generations the dominance of group authority has been evident 
to an excessive degree; or among the feeble of mind in whose treat- 
ment everybody recognizes the individual stimulation as being vitally 
important. 

Let it be premised that Dr. Montessori sees clearly enough the 
basic character of personal interest and the personal response; and with 
equal clearness, sees the value, in later years, of socialized responses, 
i. e., activities that are individual, yet take others into account. She 
says (p. 42): “I had long wished to experiment with the methods for 
deficients, in a first elementary class of normal children.”” ‘The chance 
came to her in a class of children from the tenement house districts in 
Rome, whom, however, she characterizes as “perfectly normal’’; for- 
getting, or overlooking, the centuries of repression to which such 
families have been subjected. 

She speaks of “‘seating children in rows, each little one in a place, 
and requiring them to sit, quietly observant of the order of the whole 
class as an assemblage,” as, later, “the starting point of collective 
education.” (p. 93.) What is wanted, it would seem, is not 
this repressed, negative sharing in a common stale, but a_ sharing 
is not this repressed, negative sharing in a common state, but a sharing 
in activities; not to “‘sit quietly observant,’’ but to join in co-operative 


effort. Elsewhere she affirms (p. 107), “In the first days of the 
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school, the children do not learn the idea of collective order; 
such lessons, indeed, will always be very rare, since the children, being 
free, are not obliged to remain in their places, quiet and ready to listen 
to the teacher, or to watch what she is doing. . . . The collective 
lessons, in fact, are of very secondary importance, and have been almost 
abolished by us.’’ Only in her “‘periods of silence,’’ does the system 
make any pretense at using co-operative agencies (p. 116). 

To one who has had children of his own grow to youth and 
maturity, and who has seen something of teaching, here and _ there, 
whose issues have proved wholesome, it seems wholly gratuitous to 
attempt to establish an educational system upon a body of doctrine one 
of whose contentions is that group work far from being stimulating to 
helpful activity is really restrictive. The two-year-old, in ten minutes 
of real give-and-take intellectual and emotional commerce with an 
intelligent father or mother may be more aroused to real effort, indi- 
vidual giving as well as taking, to starting things and following up 
interests, than in an hour of isolated self-starting activities. To leave 
the child wholly to his own devices is a practice of laissez faire that is 
as dangerous as it is unnecessary. What danger does lie collective 
activities is with children who have less initiative than the average 
American boy or girl, the normal child of health and ten thousand 
interests, most of which regard others as well as himself. Let us not 
be too ready to Rousseauize our teaching with the conclusion that 
society and group intercourse is all bad, and that each child is to be 
handled in isolation, as we treat trees or cabbages or Thanksgiving 
turkeys. Ass has been noted, the class of children that gave rise to her 
conception, was just the class that would need such isolated training; 
the feeble-of-mind, slow-working, not very imitative, lacking initiative, 
to whom what is to the normal child an interesting world of people 
and happenings, is not suggestive, and who would be dominated the 
more readily by more active companions. The conclusion that the like 
method should apply to all—stolid and sensitively suggestible alike, 
seems ill-founded. 

It were trite, if it were not so true, to cite the common place, but 
well-founded proverb, that alert children learn more readily from their 
fellows than from adults. And it would be a grievous wrong to cheat 
them of a free and frequent intellectual and motor commerce with 
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their equals. At the same time to bar them from the equally free and 
wholesome stimulation of a wise directive comradeship with a teacher 
who remembers her own childhood would be a greater wrong. Com- 
panionship of kindred creatures is among the most stimulating of all 
environments. [he co-operative, but strongly individual, group work 
of the kindergarten is perhaps one of the most helpful contributions 
to education in a century. If willing, effortful, self-guided group work 
is to have due recognition in youth and manhood, its broad foundations 
must be laid in the years before seven. Collective exercises in the 
school, are not bad because they are class exercises, but because of 
classes overburdened with numbers. The question is not one of group 
exercises or isolated individuals, but of unwieldy, wholesale aggregates, 
and the smaller, manageable groups that permit individual stimulus. 
The last word has certainly not been spoken by Dr. Montessori. 
(To be Continued) 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 
Dr. HENRY SUZZALLO 
Professor of the Philosophy of Education (Educational Sociology), 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 


THE PROBLEM OF A PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


E. are in the habit of calling some types of work professional, 
W implying that others are not. At the same time our phrase- 
ology, carries the implication that one is socially more 
respectable than the other. Of course if there are inevitable stratifica- 
tions in jobs as there are in men it is necessary to recognize the fact 
and act accordingly. The purpose of this discussion is to raise and 
answer the following questions: What are the valid distinctions between 
professional and non-professional employment? What constitutes the 
practice of a profession? More particularly what does or will make 
teaching a truly professional service? 
SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS AS TO WORK 
There are the four traditional professions—law, theology, medicine 
and teaching. There are, too, some occupations that verge on the 
professional circle, or are recent recruits. Such are engineering, journal- 
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ism, nursing, philanthropy and the like. On the other hand we do not 
ordinarily include unskilled labor, the mechanical pursuits and business, 
among our professional services. At once we feel the tendency to give 
greater praise or blame to professional men and women, as though 
their work is more dificult or more important. 


NATURE OF PROFESSIONAL WORK 


The reason for this suggested superiority or importance of profes- 
sional service lies in the fact that there is greater power for general 
human weal or woe united with professional service than with business 
or skilled labor. A man who plants a field well gets a large crop. 
The man who does it ill, merely reduces his income and wastes his 
grain seed and some grain. But a good lawyer earns his daily bread, 
and at the same time protects something precious, as property, life, 
liberty or happiness. The incompetent or dishonest lawyer, the unpro- 
fessional one, quibbling over technicalities and bullyragging witnesses, 
juries and judges, earns his daily bread to be sure, but he has violated 
the spirit of ancient laws, destroyed reverence for courts and justice, 
and walked rough-shod over the sanctities and rights of men. He has 
earned his bread, but he has incidentally destroyed institutions. 


In a rough way society tries to protect itself against the abuse 
of these large powers which are incident to the earnings of a livelihood 
in professional service. It demands more general culture preliminary 
to the study and practice of a profession. ‘This merely means it requires 
that the professional practitioner, because of his peculiar powers and 


temptations, must be given a fundamental knowledge of those values. 
ideals, traditions which are fundamental to our social life. Hence the 


boy may go to a trade or a business at the close of the elementary 
school, but the youth may not start his work as a teacher, lawyer, 
doctor or nurse before he has passed through the high school. The 
secondary school means a broader and more intensive view of life in 
general than the elementary school. Professional work is not merely 
more scientific and complex than non-professional service—it has inti- 
mate connections with the fundamental values of life. It ramifies into 
the greater movements of our civilization. Hence the need for a wider, 
more intensive general education, which will foster a knowledye of 
and a reverence for human rights and institutions. 
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FOUR QUALITIES OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
If the practice of professional life must rest upon a foundation of 
broad general culture, what then are the special internal qualities which 
mark it off from other forms of service? We would suggest four 
characteristics of work or service rendered in a professional spirit: 
1. It is a mastery of crises. 
It is an expert service. 


2 
3. It is a social servantship. 
4 


It is an ethical co-operation. 
TEACHING A MASTERY OF CRISES 

It is to show how public school educators realize or fail to realize 
these standards that we enter upon this discussion. Our purpose is 
never merely to find fault, but to get at the frank truth of the matter 
and to suggest helpful lines of advance. 

A man who spends his life in the ever-repeating and monotonous 
business of working the lever of a machine in a shoe factory has not 
much opportunity to meet new problems. It is not normal for him to 
be facing and solving new situations, menta! crises that require resource 
and thought. The very nature of his situation makes it impossible for 
him to become what every professional workman is—a master of crises. 

No such limiting situation exists in teaching. The teacher is 
master of the school, unless he makes of it a machine which masters 
him. Every child is in degree different from every other, and so with 
every class, and with every day with the same class. Always there 
is some new ignorance, doubt, hope or discouragement to be coped with. 
Here the resource and the tact of the teacher are called for fully. He 
must know and think. It is precious human stuff in trouble with 


which he deals. 


As a lawyer is called in to redeem a client from a situation which 
jeopardizes his constitutional guarantees of property, liberty, life or 
happiness, as a doctor protects the God-given privileges of life and 
health, as a minister faces down the danger of a shattered faith which 
gives stability and meaning to human existence, so the teacher protects 
the divine potentialities of childhood, conquers the deathlike touch of 
error and discouragement, fosters intellectual courage and the passion 
for goodness. The teacher is in short a minister to the intellectual 
and moral and spiritual crises of childhood. 
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At least it should be so, if teaching is rightly practiced. If our 
teaching becomes a monotonous drill and grind, that the child feels 
to be of little moment to him, then teaching is not a_ professional 
service. Schools cannot become “‘locksteps’” and ‘‘machines’’ and at 
the same time render professional service. 

The crucial nature of all teaching of the young is frequently 
missed because we are dealing with children and not with adults. 
Teaching is a “calling,” though the pupil does not personally “‘call”’ 
us into his life. We foresee his needs and serve them. Because 
childhood’s troubles are solved situations to the adult it does not follow 
that they are not important to the child. Children’s troubles are very 
real to them. 

To deny a child’s curiosity as it pokes around the world may 
be to commit him to slow intellectual starvation. Harshly to hush up 
his play and his garrulousness is to cripple his ultimate power to act, 
express and control himself. And then it is also true that childhood’s 
troubles come close together, as they do not in an adult’s world. He 
is but a baby ushered into a great confusing universe., Nothing is old 
to him; everything is new. ‘The very commonness of new problems 
in his life hides their crucial nature from us, who look for new 
problems to appear only now and then. Only as we approach child- 
hood with the traits of full sympathy and versatile imagination can we 
serve little children, and make them men and women of the power 
‘they were born to be.”’ 

The essence of efficient teaching is to be found in the modern 
gospel of reverencing the student’s personality. In ever-variable teach- 
ing methods rather than in an uniform and fixed use of device, is true 
mastery over childhood to be found. No great teacher, no modestly 
efficient one, will forever crave one school system, an unchanged course 
of study, the same subject and the same grade. He will be happy 
for the adventure of meeting new problems, glad to hear a call to his 
resources, for these redeem teaching from deadening sameness and make 
of it a real free art at once effective and congenial. 

This spirit of mastery over varying needs which characterizes class 
room teaching should accompany the work of every public school 
function which has been differentiated from teaching. It should apply 
to the organization, administration and supervision of schools, though, 
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sad to relate, it seldom has. It is the business of the school adminis- 
trator to aid rather than hinder the growth of this spirit in the teacher, 
as it is his emphatic business to remould the structure of the school 
system to meet the changing social conditions and aspirations of his 
community. Every school superintendent should aim to master the 
difficulties 6f the society in which he lives to the fullest degree that the 
right education of men and women will contribute. 


TEACHING AN EXPERT SERVICE 

As teachers we are set aside to perform a specialized duty. We 
should not have schools if homes could do the work as well. “Teachers 
must have more power about their business than ordinary laymen. 
Otherwise we are not expert in our workmanship. The authority with 
which we speak should be based not upon more years of service 

In a world full of intelligent people, we shall have to stir ourselves 
to keep ahead in a work which has so much to do with life in general, 
a field in which all men play some part. To be expert necessitates 
definite technical power along several lines. 


The teacher's chief business is to intermediate between childhood 
and society. He must get children over into social life successfully 


else they will be failures. He must carry civilization over from books 
and constitutions into human beings or if will become a dead letter. 
Successful life is made up of knowing the fact of life and reacting 
appropriately to it. The teacher must first be a wholesome and suc- 
cessful social human being who knows life in terms of (a) superior 
scholarship and (b) superior attitudes toward life. But this only 
provides the superior man out of whom the teacher is to be made. The 
second requirement is that he should have expert power to transmit 
truth and attitude. This requires (a) superior conscious methods for 
teaching knowledge (pedagogy), and (b) superior unconscious methods 
for transmitting values, attitudes, standards or ideals (personality). 
The ideal of expert service lays down these standards, therefore: 
(1) Every teacher should have an adequate cultural resource for his 
work. The elementary teacher should have a high school education; 
the secondary teacher a college training, etc. (2) Every teacher 
must have a definite professional course in general and special methods 
of teaching coupled with some scientific knowledge’ of the educational 
psychology and educational sociology basic to their interpretation and 
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(3) Every teacher should have a wholesome interest 
in the problems of social life; in small degree a direct participator in 
its various affairs, in large degree a vicarious appreciator through a 
study of its economic, industrial, social and political problems. 
(4) Every teacher must have an active and sincere personality that 
operates fully in the class room in giving value to fact and situation. 


The leaders of teachers must have all this and more. The addi- 
tional burdens of administration or thinking require special professional 
courses in management or research. ‘The general standard is that no 
person should be eligible to any special position without special profes- 
sional training for it. Once more, the leaders in educational practice 
and thought fall short; they are mere graduate-teachers not specially 
trained for their super-tasks, save as experience has given them a narrow 
and negative power to escape the gross blunders they have previously 
committed. We need definite standards to make the work of public 
education expert along every line, from school teaching to school 
organization. 


intelligent use. 


TEACHING A SOCIAL SERVANTSHIP 





Because education has wider effect on society than on the teacher, 
his professional consciousness must be dominated by social considera- 
tions rather than items of personal economic return. ‘True professional 
service is always unselfish in its operations. We must work always 
with regard to the social effects of our teaching. We are not teaching 
just arithmetic, reading, writing and the rest; we are making men, the 
pillars of social institutions. 

Our danger as teachers is not that we shall become unprofessional, 
but that we shall remain non-professional. Like the minister, we 
have entered on our mission with the vow of poverty on our lips. A 
salary system, so inadequate in its provisions, restricts any temptation 
to get rich. The fee system of the doctor and the lawyer is a tempta- 
tion we do not have. We are not likely to neglect the plain social 
duty that we behold to be ours; we are simply likely not to behold it 
at all. Our monastic vision, along with that of ministers, may make 
us scorn the world a bit, when it is in that same world our product 
must be tested. To be social and not bookish, practical and not 
pedantic, is our professional salvation. 
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That we are non-professional rather than unprofessional or fully 
professional, is indicated by two of our craft failures: (1) Teachers 
have never been able successfully to organize on an economic or labor 
union basis. The idealism of the vast mass of teachers and laymen 
stands in the way. (2) The public respects the school teaching craft 
but is always suspicious of its practicality. 


TEACHING AN ETHICAL CO-OPERATION 


And last I would call your attention to the liberal way in which 
education must be conducted. Teaching is not a matter of might, but 
of right. It should not be a veiled coercion, the influence of which 
disappears when we are gone. Children for the most part should be 
led and not driven. 


The martinet makes only two species of human beings with his 
overuse of authority and power; a servile man with no will of his 
own will become a henchman to the first ward boss he meets, or an 
obstinate reactionary who will disregard all authority once he gets free, 
becoming anarchistic or licentious, as his unrestraint expresses itself 
against government or virtue. 


If our children are to be free men and women, they must be given 
freedom enough to learn self-restraint. They must go toward the 
freedom of adult life by degrees and not by a single plunge. It is a 
paradox in the growth of human life that true obedience to authority 
in adult life is the product of a properly directed liberty in youth. Let 
the child’s impulse play free while he is yet in awe of his world and 
its human masters, then he will take to heart the failures which his 
impulses register as they strike against human personalities. Lead 
children into life, and guide them. They are not much conscious of 
right and wrong in the beginning, they merely wish to express them- 
selves; give them the better way you know, else they will use their 
own crude impulses. The leader of men is he who reads the discon- 
tent and eagerness of men, and gives them voice. The teacher leads 
children by understanding their needs, and, out of his greater wisdom, 


offering adequate ways for expressing them. 


If he adjusts to their vague, mumbling desires with only his own 
selfish interests in mind he is only a cheap politician. If he gives 


outlet and form to their indefinite emotions, always with regard to, 
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their ultimate good and the final good of institutions, then he is a 
statesman. ‘Teaching is only a form of statesmanship where the per- 
sonal and public opinion of childhood is moulded to the good of the 
citizens of the state. It is different in one fact alone, that it is the 
leadership of little men and women, not primarily for the present, but 
for the future. 


(To be continued) 


THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING THE NATURE 
AND EFFECTS OF NARCOTICS 
Mrs. AucustaA C. BAINBRIDGE 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

HIS has been a subject of discussion among teachers in every 
-. State in the Union, ever since Scientific Temperance Instruction 

was adopted by state law as a part of the regular school course. 
It has been, and to a large extent still is, an open field. Each teacher 
has used the methods best suited to his school and community. For 
any one teacher to say that his way is absolutely the best, betokens 
self-conceit out of harmony with his advancement; but as ideas are 
exchanged, each one may cull those he can best use. 

The teacher should be the strongest intellectual and ethical force 
in the schoolroom. Example is conceded to be the most effective 
methed of teaching, for “‘you teach more by what you are than what 
you say.” Hence, the first requisite is that the teacher be a total 
abstainer from all forms of narcotics, both on and off duty. 

The next requisite is correct information. Reliable books, giving 
scientific facts in plain language, are now to be found in every up-to- 
date school library. These the teacher may use for study, class work 
or reference. Other books in which facts are given in more simple 
language, may be placed in the hands of children and youth. As the 
State: school laws generally require that instruction be given in all the 
grades, the methods of presentation must differ according to the age 
and capacity of the pupils in the class. 

The principles of pedagogy that apply to other lines of instruction 
are of the same value here. 
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Children of all ages learn more rapidly when the subject matter 
is presented to their eyes as well as to their ears, and remember more 
clearly when the hands and feet are acting in harmony with these 
organs of sense. Oral and textbook lessons should therefore be com- 
bined with blackboard lessons, chalk-talks, notes, outlines, pictures and 
experiments. These should be supplemented, particularly in the 
primary grades, with expressive motions of the fingers, hands, head and 
feet, giving emphasis by stepping, clapping or other appropriate exer- 
cises to the most important truths taught. Memory is strengthened by 
the repeated action of both the body and brain cells, and pupils wh» 
recite what they have learned, reproduce what they have seen, or act cut 
what they have read, will more readily understand and longer rem2m- 
ber the instruction given. 


The instruction should be positive and clear. Much negative 
instruction falls short of the mark. A _ perplexed little boy once 
expressed it this way: “You tell me what to ‘don’t,’ but you don’t tell 
me what to ‘do’.”” This does not mean that the injurious effects of 
narcotics should not be pointed out, and a decided warning be raised 
against them. On the contrary, the evils following their use should be 
plainly stated, the harm done to every organ and tissue of the body 
should be clearly explained. The class should know, for instance, that 
the paralyzing effect of all narcotics upon the inhibitions is only one of 
degree, from the soothing cup of tea or the tiny cigarette, past the 
wine glass and all its affinities, to total unconsciousness under the opium 
pipe. 

It does mean that the positive view of the strong, clean man er 
woman, who uses none of these things, should be kept to the front. 
[he power of a temperate life, which means, a self-control that can 
use good things in moderation, and abstain from all bad things, should 
be the point in every lesson. 


The fascinating story of cell-life in the blood, and various organs 
of the body, told in appropriate language, never fails to interest children 
of every age. This awakens respect for ““The House We Live In,” 
so wonderfully constructed, and gives birth to a desire to keep it in 
prime condition, or as a grammar grade boy once said, ““Give the little 
cells a fair chance.” This is particularly true when the brain is the 
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subject under consideration. It is when we are talking of it as the 
seat of thought, the organ we use when we study, plan, remember and 
enjoy all that makes life worth while, that the wish to preserve it intact 
becomes a positive ambition. 


From the very first lesson in the receiving class, on through the high 
school, the real value of water as a drink should be strongly empha- 
sized. Its power to quench thirst, to cleanse, purify and to nourish, 
should be strongly illustrated by experiments as well as by oral and 
textbook lessons. 


The beauty and utility of natural things should be held constantly 
_ before the minds of the children. Let them notice, as they handle 
the grape, its insect-proof bottle and its air-tight stopper; the apple its 
firm, shiny skin, preserving the precious juice, and guarding off all 
intruders; and the peach with its fuzzy coat. Point them to the other 
fruits, the grains and the vegetables, each in its own way giving to 
man its best for his food. The decayed juice of these, containing 
alcohol, the product of their decay, bottled or casked for the market, 
will suffer in the contrast. 


. In the “Beautiful Land of the Teens’ ambitions are born. These 
years designate the time when the beauty of a pure life and “The 
Strength of Being Clean’’ can best be taught. The enormous power 
of influence, and all that stands for noble citizenship, will be subjects 
for earnest thought and careful action. Boys want to be manly, and 
girls want to be womanly, in the highest sense. Hence, in these 
grades the study of self-control, that empowers them to shun all forms 
of narcotics, as a menace to their manhood and womanhood, will be 
a means to an end. ‘They will desire to be free from the bondage of 
these poisons, that destroy both body and brain, and to perfect their 
physical, mental, social and moral life. These lessons should be 
varied and given with enthusiasm, as separate studies in the grades, 


but in all classes they can easily be combined with nature-study, 
physiology, hygiene and civics. 


All maudlin sentiment and personal allusions should be deter- 
minedly avoided. They only create prejudice and tend to weaken 
the truth. Pledges, as such, have no place in school work. Give the 
truth. The children will do the rest. 
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In the higher grades, the high school and the university, the ever- 
present notebook is a necessity. The facts gathered here, and from 
their textbooks will furnish material for recitations, debates and essays. 
The last named is particularly valuable, as it leads to individual 
research and widens the viewpoint. 

Occasional quizzes are of great importance. They may be in the 
form of questions on the advance of temperance sentiment among 
business men, railroad officials, labor unions and all organizations where 
dependable men or boys are wanted. Or on the advance of prohibi- 
tion, or the suppression of the sale of cigarettes. In these, not only the 
physical aspect,—our national health,—but economic, social and public 
safety problems may be discussed, and results recorded. 

A report from a college or high school as to the scholarship and 
standing of non-smokers and non-drinkers will be of value. A glance 
at the criminal records, a roll call of insane asylums and almshouses 
may be made a lesson for clean citizenship. The wise athlete already 
knows where his strength lies; and more definitely than teachers dream, 
boys settle this question at the bat or goal. 

The life and work of prominent temperance advocates may often 
be referred to with advantage. The class will enjoy giving quotations 
from prominent men and women who have spoken definitely upon this 
subject, as Abraham Lincoln, Francis Willard, Neal Dow, Burbank, 
Jordan, Roosevelt and others. A short talk given by some able tem- 
perance lecturer will result in good. Scientific instruction on the nature 
ind effects of narcotics must be given line upon line, precept upon 
precept, year after year, if we would cleanse our citizenship of their use. 

While ‘a teacher may not directly teach the moral evils that result 
from the use of narcotics, he should sense and lead his pupils to sense, 
the great moral uplift that must come to our nation as the result of 
these truths being taught in our public schools. 

[he moral element cannot be entirely omitted. Ass occasion offers, 
the youth should be taught that since they are created beings, they owe 

to their Creator to keep their bodies in the best possible condition. 
And this, not for their individual good alone, but because of the active 

vice they may the better render to their fellows. Their places as 
children in a family, and as citizens of a free country, demand this 
them as a primary obligation. ‘No man liveth unto himself.”’ 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


IRA Woops HowERTH 
Director of University Extension 


INCE 1902 the University of California has been engaged in 

the work of university extension. ‘Through a special department 

created for that purpose many courses of university extension 
lectures have been given. A few of such courses are now in progress. 

It is apparent, however, that the present demand for university 
extension cannot be met merely by the provision of a few courses of 
lectures given outside the university. There is need also of class 
instruction for non-resident students, of instruction by correspondence and 
of certain other forms of activity by which the university can make itself 
more helpful to the people generally. Accordingly the University of 
California purposes, with the opening of the next academic year, to 
enlarge greatly the scope of its university extension work, if a sufficient 
appropriation for that purpose is made by the Legislature. 

The plan on which the university will proceed to carry on the 


work of university extension, if the necessary appropriation is made, 


involves the organization, under the University Extension D*vision 03 
the university, of the following departments: Class Instruction, Corre- 
spondence Instruction, Public Lectures, Debate and Public Discussion, 
and Information and Social Welfare. Through these departments the 
university hopes to be able to meet the educational needs of the State 
that are not already provided for, and that the university is fitted to 
supply better than any other agency. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Through the Department of Class Instruction classes will be organ- 
ized for university instruction wherever in the State a sufficient number 
of persons can be united for the study of a single subject. In the 
larger cities and towns there will be classes for teachers, for parents 
and for persons engaged in the various industrial occupations. In the 
thickly populated districts around the Bay of San Francisco, and in 
Los Angeles and its environs, classes for regular courses of study 
conducted under the direction of the university and continuing through- 
out the year will be organized. 

Class instruction is perhaps the best form of instruction. It will 
be followed, therefore, in all the university extension work, of the 
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university in which it is a feasible method. In the case of persons 
who are prepared for regular university work and who join classes in 
subjects that do not require the library and laboratory facilities to be 
found only at the university, the work of university extension classes 
will be exactly equivalent to instruction in the university itself. 
Through this department then, particularly, the university will extend 
its instruction to the people. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 

Instruction by correspondence is designed especially for isolated 
students. Among these will be such as are preparing for college or 
professional schools, regularly matriculated students in the university 
who are obliged for one reason or another to absent themselves for a 
time, business and professional men who wish to pursue a systematic 
course of study, and many other persons who, being sufficiently inter- 
ested in their own intellectual improvement, will take up the work 
merely as a means of culture. Many of the students of the Summer 
School of the university will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
continue their work by correspondence, and thus this department will 
supplement the work of the Summer School. 


But it is expected that the greatest service this department will 
render will be that of affording to those who are engaged in the indus- 
trial occupations an opportunity to increase their efficiency without giving 
up their positions and expending the time and the money necessary to 
attend the university. The value of the correspondence method of 
instruction has been clearly demonstrated by the University of Chicago. 
the University of Wisconsin, and the other universities in which it has 
been employed. Experience has clearly shown, what indeed might 
naturally be expected, that such persons as undertake seriously to pursue 
the study of a subject through correspondence have more than usual 
earnestness, initiative and strength of purpose. The method, therefore, 
is selective to a considerable degree. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LECTURES 


This department will include two chief lines of activity. First, it 


vill provide series of six to twelve lectures relating to one topic and 
delivered by one man. Each series will be carefully outlined before its 
delivery. A prepared outline, with references to the best literature on 
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the subject, and other helps to study, will be printed as a syllabus and 
put into the hands of those who attend the lectures. A small library 
of books on the general topic will be selected by the lecturer and sent 
from the university to the center in which the lectures are delivered, 
without cost to the center except that of transportation, and left there 
during the period of the course for the use of its members. In short 
there will be provided in these special courses every possible facility for 
the encouragement and pursuit of systematic study. The primary 
purpose of these courses will be educational. The method will be that 
of the lecture-study, and this special department will be called the 
Lecture-Study Department. Second, in addition to lecture study 
courses, this department will provide single lectures, musical recitals, 
readings, concerts, and, where desired, a miscellaneous combination of 
these. [here may be throughout the state, taking the people generally, 
a greater demand for entertainment than for instruction. But instruc- 
tion 1s possible through entertainment. It is a legitimate function of a 
state university to attempt through university exension to utilize the 
popular desire for recreation and entertainment in an attempt to elevate 
the standards of public intelligence and public taste. By beginning 
with the existing demand of such communities as may not now be 
interested in the more systematic forms of instruction, and by presenting 
only excellent examples of music, art and literary entertainment, the 
public appreciation and demand may gradually be raised to the point at 
which a lecture-study course in literature, history or science will be 
supported. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF DEBATE AND PUBLIC DISCUSSION 

Through the Department of Debate and Public Discussion the 
university will assist in organizing and directing the interest in debating 
and public discussion manifested particularly in the high schools and in 
rural and city debating clubs. In almost every community there is 
more or less interest in debating, but the questions proposed are often 
insignificant, sometimes puerile, and the means of preparation for dis 
cussion are inadequate or completely wanting. Some assistance in the 
way of organization, the selection of subjects, references, literature, etc., 
is, In some communities, absolutely essential to lift the work to a higher 


plane. ‘This department will encourage the formation of clubs, propose 
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live topics for discussion, cite references and collect books, magazine arti- 
cles, and other material concerning the subjects of debate or discussion, 
and forward the same to those who may request them, without charge 
beyond the cost of transportation. The closeness of touch with the citizens 
of the state, and especially with the young people of the schools, which 
such service will necessitate, will be a distinct advantage to the university 
itself, as well as to the people, and the work of the department would 
be worth while even if undertaken only to promote the growth of the 
university. It should be said in this connection that the work here 
outlined has been undertaken with success by Wisconsin University 
and also by the University of Kansas. ~The Department of University 
Extension of Kansas University sent out last year to debating clubs in 
the state more than 1400 collections of material for the use of debat- 
ing clubs, which collections are known as “package libraries."’ The 
University of Wisconsin sends out in the course of a year about 2500 
of such libraries. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


In the universities in which a Department of Information and 
Social Welfare has already been instituted, it serves as a clearing house 
through which inquiries of the most diverse character receive consid- 
eration. Scores of questions concerning the most diverse subjects with 
respect to popular well being are sent in. These are referred to the 
most competent authority, an answer is secured and forwarded, and 
thus an attitude of willingness to serve is shown, and a disposition on 
the part of the people to look to the university for aid is encouraged. 
In addition to answering questions directly, this department will issue 
bulletins on matters pertaining to public welfare, collect and exhibit 
maps, charts, models, pictures, etc., of social interest, and lend them 
to communities desiring their use, without cost except for transportation. 
It will prepare collections of lantern slides for the same purpose. There 
is a great educational opportunity in the use of moving pictures. The 
university will endeavor to do something to encourage communities to 
utilize the moving picture as an effective means of instruction. 

These are only some of the things that are to be done through the 
department of information and social welfare. It may be desirable 


for it to organize a municipal reference bureau for the service of the 
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cities of the state, and for the benefit of all persons who may be 
sufficiently interested in municipal government and municipal life to call 
upon it for information or assistance. Such a bureau should collect 
and keep on file, for the use of those who might wish to consult them, 
city charters, reports of recent city legislation, books, magazine articles, 
newspaper clippings, and other sources of information in regard to 
municipal government and municipal progress, and answer such inquiries 
as may be made concerning municipal organization and administration, 
public utilities, and other matters of municipal interest. [he movement 
to establish such bureaus in the various cities of the state is perhaps not 
likely to be generally successful, and if it were, some of such bureaus 
would doubtless be inefficient. It will be far more economical to the 
state if an adequately equipped bureau is maintained at the university 
as an instrument of university extension. 


This department may also include a bureau of civic and social 
center development to stimulate the modern tendency toward a wider 
and more effective use not only of school buildings but of all buildings 
belonging to the public. It should, of course, be prepared to furnish 


any information required concerning this movement, and should upon 
request co-operate directly with any community desirous of establishing 
a civic and social center. From this, as from other departments, bulle- 
tins containing information of social interest will from time to time be 
issued, 

Such in brief is the plan of organization that the university has 
adopted with respect to university extension. It will require a consid- 
erable amount of money to put the plan into successful operation. 
It is hoped that $50,000 will be appropriated for the biennium 191 3- 
15. Nothing less than that sum will enable the university to under- 
take the work of university extension on a scale commensurate with 
public needs, or in a manner that will meet the expectations of the 
people. 

Comparisons have been made between the university of California 
and the University of Wisconsin with respect to university extension, 
and, of course, to the disparagement of the former. ‘The comparison 
appears to be a fair one, for both are state universities and both are 
practically of the same size and serve states of practically the same 
population. But the University of California has no appropriation 
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for university extension, while the University of Wisconsin has an 
appropriation of $125,000 a year for that purpose. No wonder 
Wisconsin University has attracted favorable attention on account of its 
service to the people of its state through university extension. ‘When the 
University of California has an equal appropriation for that purpose the 
comparison will no longer be to its disadvantage. The following figures 
taken from the report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1911 should be of interest. If university extension is regarded as a 
desirable form of university service, they speak as plainly as anything 
can speak for a liberal appropriation in California for the work of 
university extension. 










Wisconsin California 
Population of State ...... ae ; 2.333.860 2,377,549 
Ent 1ient—Elementary Schools ; 5 464,411 of +) 
Co f Elementary an $ 590 $10,430,898 
Numbe Instructors ir 86 42 
Number Students enro 4,928 36 
Receipts of University 75 0 $75,004 
Receipts of University t $1,22 $1.012 \ 
Total receipts of Univers from all sources $1,854,910 $1,672,7 
Appropriation for University Extension ..... $125,000 


FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE* 
FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND 


Vice-President The National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


OW much initiative have our students? This is a potent factor 
H in business. The world reserves its greatest prizes for the 
men with initiative; and the next best thing to doing a thing 

without being told at all is to do it when you have been told once. 
In all our work with our students have we urged them to think of 

the reason why? ‘That they must act according to reason and that 
exactness is absolutely necessary and essential and that if we can add 
speed to these we have an invincible combination? Have we taught 
our students to realize that in copying and re-copying there is not only 
a loss of time but a waste of stationery and that it is just as easy to 
learn to do a thing right as to fall into the wrong habit? Have we 
taught them to concentrate on what they are doing? Have we taught 


*Portion of address before the Commercial Teachers at the Ala- 
meda County Institute, October, 1912. 
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them orderliness and that the more their work has to be fixed up by 
others the less valuable it is? 


Theoretically we talk a great deal about the arrangement of a 
business letter, but have we had our students really arrange one? We 
talk a great deal to our students about addressing envelopes, but have 
we ever had them spend a day at this kind of work, turning out not 
one or two sample forms but hundreds that are to fill some commercial 
use ? 

Have we made a point of emphasizing the ethical side of our 
work and shown our students the importance of personal appearance at 
all times, and especially when they go to interview their prospective 
employer?) Have we taught them how to speak promptly, decisively 
and frankly, in a clear, well-bred tone of voice> Have we taught 
them to answer all questions honestly, and not to over-exaggerate their 
preparation or their experience. but, at the same time, to be confident 
and show by their demeanor that they have a proper appreciation of 
their value? Have we taught them that when they come into an 
office they should listen very carefully to any instructions given con- 
cerning the work and should keep their eyes and ears open and study 
the office style> Have we told them that there are by-products of 
time which if properly used in reading over their notes, in practicing 
on the typewriter, in studying the filing systems, in perfecting their 
English, in enlarging their vocabularies will yield excellent returns? 
Have we by precept and example taught our students to be pleasant 
under trying conditions, and to go about their work cheerfully and 
enthusiastically but quietly, and to show by every action that they are 
in love with their work? 

Have we taught our students how to prepare the out-going mail? 
Do they know how to make up the mail, to classify it, and determine 
the postage required on letters, on catalogues and advertising matter ? 
Have they been taught the importance of inspecting each letter to see 
that all enclosures are intact? Do they know how to send a special 
delivery letter, or one by registered mail? Do they know how to 
send money by mail; and have they ever heard of insuring by mail? 
Do they know the difference between domestic and foreign postage, 


and the reason why we seal some letters and leave others in unsealed 
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envelopes? Do they know how to send out express packages, and 
make out manifests and bills of lading? In nearly every line of 
business more or less shipping must be done, and every boy and girl 
that is sent out into the business world should know something of this 
important feature. They should be familiar with the various terms 
used in shipping. ‘They should know the difference between a consignor 
and a consignee. ‘They should know the methods of shipping and 
what cartage charges are and what a bill of lading is, and how to 
draft one. ‘They should know how to send shipments by water and 
by land how to send foreign and C. O. D. shipments. 

Have they been told that there is more than one way of sending 
packages, and that it means a difference of hundreds of dollars in 
many a business whether a package is sent by freight, by express or 
by mail? If one of your students was put in an office by himself 
where there were half a dozen packages of textbooks, for example, to 
be sent out, some to Canada and others to the States, and was told 
to send them the cheapest way, would he know how to select the right 
transportation, and to make out the papers required by either the 
express offices or the freight offices? 

Do your students know how to make a bank deposit, using some 
other form than the one contained in the budget from which you teach? 
Do they know that money orders must be signed, whereas checks can 
be stamped with an endorsement stamp? Do they know, for instance, 
that here on the Pacific Coast our banks are closely related, and 
many of them are known by numbers, and unless these numbers are 
used on our deposit slips the chances are that we will be charged 
exchange on checks deposited ? 

Then there are the filing systems; and filing is one of the first 
things required of our students in many of the large offices. Have 
they been given a general idea of alphabetical, numerical, topical and 
geographical filing? Do they know what is meant by flat and vertical 
filing? Can they take charge of the card indexes, and do they know 
how to file form and follow-up letters, and transfer correspondence ? 
Have they been warned that to file in haste means to repent when the 
employer calls for an important letter and can’t find it?, and that 
there is nothing more distressing or annoying to a business man than 
not to be able to find the letter he wants at the moment that he needs 
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it> Our filing systems today have been worked out by experts and 
their seeming complexities have become so simplified by means of 
indexes, that the beginner in the office should be sufficiently intelligent 
to take charge of this most important department. 

We have not mentioned the use of the telephone and _ office 
directory, the writing of telegrams and cablegrams and night letters 
and day letters, or of the correcting of proof—but all these are 
essential. 

Too many of us are preparing young people to “‘enter college,” 
instead of preparing them for the kind of work ninety-nine per cent 
of them will have to do. Our bookkeeping courses are tending toward 
‘“accountancy,’’ when only a small proportion of those who take book- 
keeping will ever become accountants. Our shorthand courses are 
trying to make “‘reporters’’ when the number per thousand that will 
ever enter reporting is almost negligible. We want simplicity in our 
work but the reaching of the highest degree of technical skill in that 
very simplicity. 

If I may be permitted to retrace some of my steps: The utilitarian 
spirit that has dominated our commercial schools, the desire for results 
expressed in terms of dollars and cents, is slowly yielding to a higher 
motive. An effort is being made to raise the standard of the course 
of study and give a professional standing to our graduates. 

The business world wants men and women of character and tact, 
self-reliant, thoroughly trained and equipped for whatever position 
opportunity opens to them. ‘The future is for the man or woman who 
can be trusted, whether he or she sweeps the floor or sits in the private 
office close to the elbow of the manager or president. 


POINTS ON SCHOOL LAW 


EpwaArb Hyatt 





from the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
their scheme of distribution. 


L may not be out of place to say a word about the publications 


A large number of bulletins, leaflets and pamphlets have beer. 
issued during the past half dozen years, designed to help the teachers 
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and other school officers in the intelligent conduct of the schools. They 
are distributed to the school people by way of their superintendents. 
It costs nearly three hundred dollars in postage stamps to send out a 
single letter to all the teachers of the State direct. Since the entire 
postage fund of the office would only suffice for two or three such 
letters, 1; is necessary to find some other method for reaching them. 
It is objectionable to send out a large quantity of printed matter to 
the superintendents for distribution unless they are interested in it and 
feel the need of it. Otherwise, it is very likely to find a tomb in the 
back room or to accumulate dust on an upper shelf in the teacher’s 
library. Therefore, the plan followed is this: whenever anything of 
the kind is printed, a copy is sent to each superintendent in the State, 
and he is invited to order as many copies as he can use to advantage. 
The idea is that the superintendent will examine it with some care, cast 
about among the schools and teachers in his mind, decide how many, 
if any, he can use and really wants to use, and then send in his order 
accordingly. ‘Thus, one superintendent might be very much interested 
in The Cigarette Boy, and would order a copy for each of his schools. 
He might distribute them in person as he visits the schools, making 
each the text for a little talk to the pupils and leaving the booklet with 
them to clinch the argument. Another superintendent, however, might 
be addicted to the use of cigarettes herself. In this event she would 
not feel like using that particular bulletin with much enthusiasm. It 
would be waste of ammunition to send a hundred copies to her. She 
would probably prefer to put the sample copy in the teacher’s library 
and not order any others at all. 


When the sample copies are sent out, the attention of the rural 
newspapers is also called to them, so that everybody will know what 
they are, and where they may be had. Then, any teacher or other 
school officer who really wants one can send to the state office for it 
direct ir case it does not come through the superintendent. 

In other words, if these things are not of enough value to provoke 
interest, to make people want them badly enough to take trouble to 
get them, then they are not worth sending out at all. 

Many of these publications have been exhausted long ago, are 


out of print and impossible to secure. The following, however, are 
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still in stock, in larger or smaller quantity, and will be gladly sent out 
as long as they last: 


What a Pity (against Whiskey Habit). 

The Cigarette Boy (against Tobacco Habit). 
Arbor Day (Nos. | and 2). 

Agricultural Bulletin (Nos. | and 2). 

The Public Playground. 

Two California Neighbors (Muir and Swett). 
Live Questions for Debate. 


Blue Bulletins (No. 5 on Attendance, No. 4 on the Small High 
School, and others). 


Circular 1, Elementary Certification. 
Circular 4, High School Certification. 
Circular 5, General California School] Information for Strangers. 


Outdoor School Houses (in preparation). 


It may be added in closing that counsel, criticism, suggestions in 


regard to past or future publications are always welcome. Ideas, 
scores of them, good, bright, original, are floating about in the minds 
of the teachers of California, ideas that would be useful, helpful, 
inspiring to their fellows. How can we harvest them? 


In many quarters there is a revival of the old-time “‘spelling bee.” 
The Chicago schools will hold spelling bees twice each week. It is 
planned that these will open the way for the once popular “‘spelling 
downs.”” A prize banner will be competed for by twenty-one social 
centers in an elementary contest. Then the two best spellers are to meet 
for a contest to decide the final honor. 


The general education board has given to Whitman College at Walla 
Walla, Washington, $125,000. This is the first contribution that Whit- 
man has received from the general education board. President Penrose 
of Whitman is to be congratulated. Fifty thousand dollars each was 
received by Lake Forest College, Ill., and Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 
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OREGON: A LAND OF OPPORTUNITIES 
ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


HOSE. who have watched the development during the past two 
T decades of that portion of the “Inland Empire’ comprised in the 

State of Oregon, have been carried from surprise to surprise. But 
more particularly during the past four to five years has Oregon claimed 
the attention of her sister States. In civic affairs, in the solution of 
problems of government, in increased standards of ideals and of citi- 
zenship, in transportation facilities, the construction of roads, the devel- 
opment of vast resources, the utilizing of water power, the modernizing 
of cities, the improvement of rural conditions, and in its educational 
growth, Oregon can no longer be classed as ultra-conservative. 


An empire in its own right, this vast region stretching eastward 
from the Pacific and northward from the California boundary, possesses 
possibilities that are as yet undreamed of. Within its borders is to 
be found one of the great timber belts of the United States. Its 
mountains guard vast stores of mineral wealth. Gripped in its mighty 
rivers there is power sufficient to turn the wheels of a nation’s industries. 
No richer or more hospitable valleys lie spread beneath a smiling sun 
than those of the Willamette, the Columbia, the Hood, the Rogue, 
and, large and small, a dozen still untold. Her wheat fields, her fruit 
orchards, her fishing and her lumbering industries are a challenge to 
the world. Game, little and big, in mountain and meadow, invite the 
sportsman. And whether up or down its four hundred miles of coast, 
on the shoulders of the Cascades far to the east, in the valleys of the 
Columbia or the Willamette, or the marvelous lake regions of the south, 
there is presented an ever changing scene—picturesque, overpowering, 
sublime. 

Oregon is indeed a state of possibilities. Its population is largely 
rural. Throughout the United States one of the most pressing needs 


in education is the improvement of the rural school. The country 


chools of Oregon are making marked advance, although as yet the 
tate is low in the scale of length of term in rural schools. It stands 
39 in the list of 48 states, its average being 118.7 days per year. 
New Mexico is last on the list with 90.1 days, and Rhode Island 
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stands first with 190.2 to its credit. Under the able leadership of 
ex-Supt. J. H. Ackerman and the present Superintendent, Hon. L. R. 
Alderman, the schools of Oregon have steadily improved. 


EXPERT SUPERVISION 


One of the notable advances recently made is in the matter of 
expert supervision. Any county having as many as 60 school districts 
must engage a supervisor. Some counties have as many as three super- 
visors. Each supervisor has under his charge not less than 20 and 
not more than 50 schools. The county superintendent, while directly 
responsible for the work of the supervisors, visits personally at least 20 
schools in his county. ‘This system of follow-up supervision is working 
wonders for rural Oregon. In the matter of organization, sanitation, 
improved equipments, care of buildings and grounds, the economic 
expenditure of funds, and increased standards of efficiency, the progress 
of the schools is marked. In certain cases choice of supervisors falls 
not alone upon superior teachers, but upon those who know rural con- 
ditions thoroughly and who are interesting pupils and communities in 
the most modern methods in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, home 
economics and other vital subjects. 

To test the feeling of the teachers as to the value of rural super- 
vision a vote was taken recently by County Superintendent T. J. Gary, 
at the Clackamas County Institute at Oregon City. Voting in favor 
of such supervision were 142 teachers, while 2 others favored super- 
vision of the “‘right kind’; 56 voted adversely. From careful obser- 
vation and discussion with men and women throughout the state, it is 
safe to predict that if salaries were offered sufficient to secure the 
proper men and women in every instance, there would be unanimity 
of agreement as to the value of supervision. With sufficient backing 
and provision made for larger appropriation, Supt. Alderman would 
soon have the plan so developed as to place the rural schools of 
Oregon in the front rank. 

Another advance made by Supt. Alderman is that of giving school 
credit for home work. ‘This brings the home and the school together, 
humanizes the school lessons, and elevates and dignifies the “‘routine”’ 
and ‘“‘grind’’ of out-of-school tasks. No more suggestive departure 


has been made in recent years. 
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SALARIES 


Salaries in Oregon are still much lower than in either California 
or Washington and the great wonder is that such excellent teachers can 
be had as are frequently to be found. In remote districts the larger 
Eastern colleges and normal schools are not infrequently represented 
and teachers of experience are coming from every State in the Union. 
In one county in the Willamette valley, employing 91 teachers; the 
average salary is $69.10; 38 teachers receive $60 or less, with a 
$50 salary for several; 6 principals or superintendents receive $100 
or over, $150 being the maximum. In an adjoining county one of the 
most successful county superintendents in the state and easily earning 
$3,000 a year, is serving for $1,200. In eastern Oregon the salaries 
are much better. Throughout the state there is a growing tendency to 
increase standards and reward efhciency. One country school teacher, 
a man, who has been several years in one school, receives $125 per 
month, and $100 or more per month is paid here and there to country 
teachers. It is recognized that one of the main causes contributing to 
eficiency in country schools is tenure, and every effort is being made 
to retain teachers for a period of years. 


ALL ABOARD 

During October and November last, the Editor was privileged to 
work in a series of ten country institutes, one a joint institute of two 
counties. Beginning at Fossil, in the valley of the John Day, where 
Gilliam and Wheeler countries met jointly, we worked our way to the 
westward. It was a source of deep regret to all that Supt. Alderman 
could not be of the party. On the itinerary preceding ours, when 
Dr. A. E. Winship was the principal lecturer, Mr. Alderman had 
suffered a severe accident in the Lakeview region. His place was ably 
filled by his assistant, E. F. Carleton. His unassuming manner, genial 
disposition and high professional attitude soon made Mr. Carleton a 


great favorite. He 1s simple and clear in statement and understands 
thoroughly the needs of the schools. Mr. Cayleton’s talks on “‘picture 
study”” deserve special credit. 

The Institute worker, who, at the end of a five weeks’ trip, is more 
popular with her audiences than at the beginning, is not everywhere to 
be found. Such a one is Mrs. Mamie L. Fulkerson of Salem, who 


combines teaching power and knowledge of child nature with ability 
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to tell what she knows. Her work for the primary teachers was 
superior. In her talks before general sessions on “A Boy's Eye View,” 
Mrs. Fulkerson exhibits a philosophy and a sympathy that holds every 
listener to the last word. 





Other members of our party throughout the trip were Miss Mary 
Campbell of the Prang Co. and P. N. Plamondon of the Macmillan 
Co. In her talks on color and perspective, illustrated at the board, 
Miss Campbell was helpful in the extreme. Mr. Plamondon is a 
teacher as well as a bookman, a man of high ideals, and his advice and 
counsel were everywhere sought. The book and art exhibits were in great 
demand. Editor Chas. H. Jones of the Oregon Teachers’ Monthly, is a 
man worth knowing. He is personally acquainted with all of the older 
teachers in the state. He attends every institute, leads the singing, 
takes subscriptions to the best magazines of the day and is helpful to 
everyone. A\s the editor of an educational magazine in a sister State, 
the writer was struck with the spirit of co-operation existing between 
the Oregon teachers and their official paper. Practically every teacher 
in the State is a subscriber, and all receive great help from the paper. 


STATE AID 





The State educational institutions of Oregon are drawn upon freely 
at institute time. The University at Eugene, the Agricultural College 
at Corvallis, and the Normal School at Monmouth may well be proud 
of their men and women who gladly lend assistance throughout the 
state. From the university, President P. N. Campbell and Dr. Joseph 
Schaefer of the history department were always well received. Profs. 
E. D. Ressler and A. G. Bouquet of the Agricultural College are 


doing wonders for the promotion of school fairs and agricultural devel- 








opment. President Ackerman of the Normal School, everywhere a 
favorite, presides over a faculty of trained institute workers. We 
listened to Thos. H. Gentle on agriculture and general education 
problems, to J. B. V. Butler on history, H. C. Ostien on mathematics, 
E. S. Evenden on educational problems, Miss Alabama Brenton on 
drawing, and the Misses Ruby Shearer, Alice McIntoch, Jessie Todd 
and Grace Davis on work in the elementary school. These, and the 


various teachers, principals and superintendents who gave assistance at 
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one or another institute, show that Oregon has good material within her 
own borders. 
WHAT SOME COUNTIES ARE DOING 

Supts. J. C. Sturgill of Gilliam and H. J. Simmons of Wheeler 
counties, both popular schoolmen, were re-elected recently by large 
majorities. From the Columbia south to Condon by rail and thence 
to Fossil by stage one passes through a great wheat growing region. In 
the schools of these counties agriculture is receiving emphasis. In the 
more thickly settled communities of Washington and Polk counties, 
lying just west of the Willamette, intensive farming is taking the place 
of the old “hit and miss” plan. There are still many orchards and 
vineyards poorly managed and cultivated but the schools are having 
no small part in noticeable improvements. At Hillsboro and through- 
out Washington county generally, where Supt. M. C. Case has been 
county superintendent for many years, and who is superseded by B. W. 
Barnes, roads are being improved and buildings made more sanitary. 
The Polk county schools, under direction of H. C. Seymour, are most 
excellent. The high school building at Dallas, in its architecture and 
equipment, would do credit to many a larger city. 
vision plan has here produced large results. 
selected. 


The county super- 
The teaching force is well 


The ride of 100 miles from Hillsboro to Tillamook is one of 
ntense interest. The railroad, completed only one year ago, picks 
its winding way along the bank of the beautiful Nehalem. 


No more 
picturesque ride can be imagined. 


This is a heavily timbered country 
until the ocean is reached at Tillamook. Many coast resorts exist here. 


For real interest and beauty this is one of the never-to-be-forgotten trips 


Oregon. Tillamook will always be famous, not only for the historic 


illamook light, but for 


its cheese, which is sold the United States 
ver. County Supt. W. S. 


Buel is one of the progressive schoolmen 
the State. His organizing powers are excellent and his teachers are 
) entire sympathy with his plans. 

Supt. Emma C. Warren of Clatsop county was, during her admin- 
tration, the only woman county superintendent in the State. She 
etires from office, her work to be carried on by. O. H. Byland, a 
eacher and administrator of large and successful experience 


e 


Astoria, 


county seat of Clatsop county, has excellent schools. The city is 
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literally built upon the water, the foundations for many of the buildings 
and streets being piles driven into the shallow water. Founded in the 
early part of the 19th century by the elder Astor, Astoria, at the 
mouth of the mighty Columbia, is a growing center for trade and 
industry. 

Supt. J. B. Wilkerson of Columbia county, held at Clatskanie an 
institute that for professional spirit and good feeling was not excelled 
throughout the State. The teaching body is small but the spirit of 
loyalty everywhere prevailed. Well trained and superior teachers are 
the rule here. Such men as Mr. Wilkerson are sure to develop a worthy 
school system. 

Aside from Portland, Salem and Eugene are two of the most 
prosperous cities jn Oregon. Both are admirably situated in rich dis- 
tricts in the Willamette valley. Salem, the capital of the state, and 
county seat of Marion county, has most excellent schools and splendid 
buildings. County Supt. Walter M. Smith has the a:sistance of a 
strong corps of supervisors and the country schools are in good shape. 
Eugene claims the honor of being the home of the State University, in 
Lane county. Here County Supt. H. C. Boughman is developing a 
fine system of schools. Like Salem, Eugene is fast flowering into a 
modern city. Streets well lighted and paved, splendid buildings, and 
excellent transportation facilities make of both cities admirable places 
in which to live. 

The university is doing much to raise the educational stand- 
ards of the State. The latest departure is the introduction of a 
course in journalism under the direction of E. W. Allen. The electors 
of Oregon, and this means both men and women, should take imme- 
diate steps looking towards the passage of a legislative measure that 
will provide for a joint Board of Regents for both university and agri- 
cultural college. The first endeavor along this line failed. The 
authorities of both institutions are anxious that this unification be brought 
about. There is great need in Oregon for these two institutions, but 
they should be under a joint board. 

Roseburg, a city with some years of history back of it, has of late 
started on a new building career. The county of Douglas is varied in 
its interests. Fruit, grain, lumber, mining,—all play a part in the 
material growth of the county. One of the most attractive grade build- 
ings in the State is now nearing completion here. Thurman Chaney 
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has served with credit in the superintendent’s office and O. C. Brown 
is to succeed Mr. Chaney. In Douglas county, as well as elsewhere in 


Oregon, the products of our California Normal Schools are frequently 
found. 


T. J. Gary has for many years been superintendent of Clackamas 
County, with headquarters at Oregon City. Located not far south of 
Portland, the city has large lumber interests, and extensive water power 
is developed here. The schools of both county and city, under wise 
leadership and close supervision, are of high rank. It is gratifying to 
note the large number of men in the profession in this county. 


FORGING AHEAD 


The Agricultural College at Corvallis is doing a great work. The 
Forestry Department is growing rapidly. President Kerr and his 
associates have developed an institution of truly remarkable character. 
The new Reed College at Portland, on its beautiful campus, has in 
contemplation several buildings, and the work is beginning under most 
favorable auspices. President Foster, Dr. E. O. Sisson and _ other 
faculty members are proceeding on sane lines. The high school situa- 
tion, so long a much neglected phase of education in Oregon, is 
receiving emphasis, more and more. In the town and city schools there 
is great need for industrial education for boys and home economics for 
girls, and a growing sentiment will soon secure these everywhere. As 
yet, sufficiently large school grounds have not been provided when 
ward or high schools have been built in the cities. It is both an 
economic and an educational mistake to put thousands of dollars into 
a structure which opens its doors directly upon the street. 

What Oregon needs is people. With large holdings broken into 
small farms and these worked intensively, there is opportunity for 
several millions of people. It needs initiative, push and a pull-together 
spirit. It needs to learn the lesson, which its leaders are trying with 
great success to teach, that efficient schools are the greatest asset of a 


country. Oregon is indeed a state of soil, climate and opportunity. 
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The Victor in the schools 
is an established fact 


The Victor in the schools is past the experimental stages 
—it is an actual reality. It has proved its immense edu- 
cational value beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The Victor with its splendid list of special Victor Edu- 
cational Records is in practical use in the schools of nearly 
500 cities and is doing a wonderful work. It is one of the 
most influential elements in the education of the children 
—valuable in every grade and every branch of school work; 
as valuable for kindergarten games, marching, calisthen- 
ics, folk-dances, and playground work as for the teaching 
and exemplification of music. 

If you wish to know just what the Victor is accomplish- 
ing, ask the Superintendents in these cities what they have 
found from actual experience: 

New York Milwaukee Louisville 
Chicago Cincinnati Rochester 
Philadelphia Newark St Paul 

Ge tote Washington 


poy eee Denver 
.os Angeles i b 
Boston Minneapolis Portland 


Cleveland lersey City Columbus 
Detroit Kansas City Toledo 
Buffalo Seattle Atlanta 
We will gladly furnish you with the complete list of 
nearly 500 cities in which the Victor is in use in the schools, 
so that you can ascertain from the Superintendents nearest 
to you what a help the Victor is to them and how it is 
benefiting the children. 
Be sure to visit the Victor demonstration at the Su- 
perintendents’ Convention of the N. E. A. in Philadel- 
phia, February 26 to March 1. 


If you are not coming to the convention, a demonstration right 
in your classroom will gladly be given by any Victor dealer. 
Write us today for booklets and further information. 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended 
for general school work. 
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Gleanings 


The special announcement of the sessions of the Department of 
Superintendence at Philadelphia February 24- March |, gives promise 
of a great meeting. In addition to the Superintendents’ meetings, there 
will be sessions of the National Council of Education, Department of 
Nermal Schools, Educational Press Association of America, Conferences 
of State Superintendents of Education, American School Peace League, 
National Committee on Agricultural Education, National Society for the 
Study of Education, Society of College Teachers of Education, National 
Council of Teachers of English, Conference of Teachers of Education in 
State Universities, Conference of Teachers in City Training Schools, 
International Kindergarten Union, National Association of School 
Accounting Officers, National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers’ 
Associations. 

“The School Paper,” a 40 page manual written by Charles B. 
Gleason, vice-principal San Jose High School, and George I. Lynn, 
Santa Clara University, offers many valuable suggestions on organization, 
management, and literary side of a school paper. High school teachers 
and others will do well to send to Mr. Gleason for a copy of the 
manual. The price is 50c. 


“Graphite,” the publication issued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
of Jersey City, contains information of much value to the schools. 


A notable exhibition of draw- 
ings and paints by Alfred Harms is § 
at the California School of Arts and WE ELL TICKETS 
Crafts in Berkeley. There are a 
number of pencil drawings made 


from the animals in captivity in TO ALASKA 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. Y OSEMITE . se 
The. Bess. of -Eidessinn ot EASTERN STATES 


San Francisco has provided that EUROPE 
hereafter no deduction shall be JAPAN 

made from the summer vacation sal- PANAMA 
ary of teachers whose absence is for HONOLULU 
purposes of travel, or study, or rest, TAHITI. Ete 
or due to illness. Teachers absent : ; 

; : V OR W OUT 
less than an entire month are to have aneak: aaataniae ieiraat WN 
their salaries reduced only for the AND SIGHTSEEING 
actual teaching days absent. 


The Board of Educati f 
Sy ideals he row pam ae THOS. COOK & SON 


in the matter of designs for a public 689 MARKET STREET 
school building, which is to be a SAN FRANCISCO 


combined elementary and grammar AnD 156 OFFICES ABROAD 


school, for 500 boys and 500 girls. 
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BALDWIN AND BENDER’S 


EXPRESSIVE READERS 


By James Baldwin 


Author of Baldwin’s School Readers, Harper’s 
Readers, etc., and Ida C. Bender 


Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 


An Eight Book Series or a Five Book Series 





The authorship of this new series is conclusive evidence of its rare 
worth, of its happy union of the ideal and the practical. The chief design 
of the books is to help pupils to acquire the art and habit of reading so 
well as to give pleasure both to themselves and to those who listen to 
them. They teach reading with expression, and the selections have, to a 
large extent, been chosen for this purpose. 

These readers are very teachable and readable, and are unusually 
interesting both in selections and in illustrations. The selections are of 
a very high literary quality. Besides the choicest school-book classics, 
there are a large number which have never before appeared in school 
readers. The contents are well balanced between prose and poetry, and 
the subject matter is unusually varied. Beginning with the Third Reader, 
selections relating to similar subjects or requiring similar methods of 
study or recitation, are grouped together. Many selections are in 
dialogue form and suitable for dramatization. 

The First Reader may be used with any method of teaching reading, 
for it combines the best ideas of each. A number of helpful new features 
are also included. Each reading lesson is on a right-hand page, and is 
approached by a series of preparatory exercises on the preceding left- 
hand page. 

The illustrations constitute the finest and most attractive collection 
ever brought together in a series of readers. There are over 600 in all, 
every one made especially for these books by an artist of national 
reputation. 


Descriptive Circular sent on request 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
New York Cincinnati re: » Chicago 
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School Education, edited by that veteran writer and educator, C. W. 
G. Hyde, and published at Minneapolis, is one of the constructive school 
journals of the country. It has a policy and believes in giving the teach- 
ers usable material. 


The school division of the International Harvester Company of 
America is proving of great service to teachers. Prof. P. G. Holden, 
recently of the Iowa State Agricultural College, the national corn expert, 
is now in the service of the company. The Service Bureau stands ready 
to reply to all inquiries. 


The new Lowell high school in San Francisco, under direction of 
Principal Frank Morton, is a substantial addition to the educational 
facilities of San Francisco. A gymnasium, a commodious assembly hall 
and an up-to-date cafeteria are notable features. 


A 30-page well illustrated hand-book issued by the passenger depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific Company, contains authentic information 
on the raising of hogs. Upper grammar and high school classes can use 
the pamphlet with profit. Copies may be had gratis by writing the above 
address, Flood Building, San Francisco. 


The Gondolier, issued quarterly by the students of the Venice Union 
High School, is a most creditable publication. 


The San Francisco Junior Exposition to be held at the Auditorium 
some time next May, is attracting interest among the school children. 
Children in or out of school may exhibit the work of their own hands. 
Gardening, printing, sewing, drawing, the industrial and mechanical 
process, animals, etc., will be shown, each department to be in-charge of 
a committee. Judges will award prizes. Prof. F. K. Barthel is chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, which numbers among its members Dr. 
A. A. D’Ancona, G. A. Schlitter, A. J. Cloud, Rev. Joseph McQuaide, 
R. O. Hanson, S. S. Peixotto, A. Altman, Mrs. Louis Hertz, and 
Misses Elizabeth Ashe and Rachel Wolfsohn. 


The preliminary report of the committee of fifteen appointed by 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin to investigate educational 
needs and conditions in that state is an illuminating document. A further 
report may be expected later. 


The Monthly Records of Current Educational Publications, issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education, are meeting a real need in 
the educational world. 











ORAL ENGLISH AND ORATORY 


Books by Edwin DuBois Shurter, of the University of Texas (formerly 
of Stanford and Cornell): American Oratory of Today, $1.35; Grady’s 
Complete Orations and Speeches, $1.15; Jokes That We Meet—Humorous 
lilustrations, 50 cents; One Hundred Questions for Debate, with Argu- 
ments and References (just published), $1.25. Descriptive circulars on all 
our books will be sent on request. 

SOUTH-WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Austin, Tex. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Selecting Text- Books 


Eeny-Meeny- Miney-Mo 
or 


Expert Judgment? 


Fortunately the HIGH SCHOOL teachers in Cali- 
fornia in most cases AT THE PRESENT TIME can 
use “Expert Judgment” in selecting the books to be used, 
for they have their own selection. 


Here are a few books that the majority of California 
High School teachers use when their best “expert judg- 
ment” is depended upon :— 


No. Cal No. Cal. 
Schools Schools teaching 
Using the subject 
187 Myers: Ancient History.. na sate ee ee 
171 Myers: Mediaeval and Modern History. aver 
153 Cheyney: English History .... 192 
70 Muzzey: American History (recently Published) 249 
146 Hawkes, Luby & Touton: Algebra....... wos, ne 
119 Wentworth-Smith: Geometry ...................... 279 
168 Millikan & Gale: Physics ..... rate 223 
64 McPherson & Henderson: Chemistry... = ae ORs. tan ae 
69 Bergen: Botanies .... oi... <tvlee sade 101 
146 Allen & Greenough: Latin Grammar.......... .. 209 
Collar & Daniell: First Year Latin, or 
146 D’Ooge: Latin for Beginners............ 263 
153 Allen & Greenough: Latin Texts............ . 246 
129 D’Ooge: Latin Composition Sites ae 
199 Gayley: Classic Myths .... anlar yi tae 
124 Gayley & Flaherty: Poetry of People. ie hc diates an 
67 Long: English Literature ...... on. Spe 
Hanson: English Composition .... 
Gardiner, Kittredge & Arnold: Manual. on eee 
Lockwood & Emerson: Composition. i 225 
Moore & Miner: Business Arithmetic. . re 177 
Moore & Miner: Bookkeeping, or 
28 Miner: Bookkeeping (recently published)....... 187 


If you are not using these books you are not using 
the best. 


GINN & enna 


i) = PUBLISHERS 
Ge 717 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A pamphlet of more than usual interest just issued by Hon. 
Edward Hyatt is entitled “Live Questions for Debate.’’ There is 
included suggested topics for debate, outlines for argument, suggestions 
for forming and conducting school debates, and parliamentary practice. 
Copies will be sent on application to the state office. 


In urging the need of vocational training, the Indiana Commission on 
Industrial and Agricultural Education estimates that there are fully 
25,000 boys and girls in that State between the ages of 14 and 16 who have 
not secured adequate preparation for life work in the schools and are 
now working at jobs which hold no promise of future competence or 
advancement. 


Educators and parents who are skeptical of the value of examination 
marks will draw encouragement from the experiment recently conducted 
by Supt. Harry L. Eby of Alliance, Ohio. An arithmetic test was 
given in the eighth grade, and Mr. Eby sent one of the papers to all the 
teachers in his system, with a request that they grade it as if it were of a 
pupil in their own classes. The resulting percentages ranged from 40 
to 93. In the eighth grade alone, where uniformity might have been 
expected, four teachers marked the paper 50, 75, 89, and 90 respec- 
tively. In other words, one teacher would have failed the pupil out- 
right; a second estimated him as only fair; and two others considered 
him practically in the 90 class. 


The 1915 Club held its regular meeting on January 21st. Harrison 
S. Robinson of Oakland, chairman of the Efficiency Board, gave a clear 
cut criticism of present-day education, and offered constructive suggestions. 
Washburn of the commercial department, Fremont High School, 
spoke on the field offered those who make stenography and typewriting 
their life work. All members took part in discussion. 


The 1913 Congress on School Hygiene will meet in the United 
States. Charles W. Elbit, president emeritus of Harvard, will act as 
president of the congress, which will be in session at Buffalo, Aug. 25-30. 


The “Lathrop Industrial School’’ of Kansas City will care for all 
discontented children over 14 years of age who have reached the fifth 
grade and find the work of the regular school distasteful. Prevocational 
training will be given, and the time be about equally divided between 
industrial and academic branches. 


On March 12 and 13 there will occur examinations to fill vacancies 


in the positions of teacher, industrial teacher and clerk in the Philippine 
service, 


Circular No. 83 issued by the College of Agriculture, University of 
California, is devoted to Potato Growing Clubs. 


=a 5h po eae 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 





CMILLS COLLEGE 
The Pacific Coast Woman’s College 


The second semester of the twenty-seventh year 

opened on January 8, 1913, with the largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the second semester. 
Courses are administered under the following 21 
departments: Art, Biblical History, and Literature, 
Bibliography, Biology, Chemistry and Physics, Edu- 
cation, English, French, Geology and Physiography, 
German and Physical Education, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Music—Instrumental and Vocal, Oral Ex- 
pression, Philosophy, Social and Political Science, 
Spanish. Degrees A. B., B. L., B. S., are conferred. 

Graduates eligible at Universities for graduate 
work. Mills College classified by the United States 
Commissioner of Education in Report of 1910 in 
Division A of Colleges for Women. 

Mills College, situated in the suburbs of Oakland 
and about an hour from San Francisco, is easily 
reached from all parts of the Pacific Coast. 

it has an ideal climate throughout the year and 
beautiful surroundings. 

Semesters open in August and January. 

President, LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A.M., Litt.D., L.L.D. 
For catalogue address—REGISTRAR, Mills College P. O., Calif. 


Readers With A Moral Aim 


THE GOLDEN RULE READERS, now being published by The Mac- 
millan Company under the editorship of Professor Sneath of Yale, Dean 
Hodges of Cambridge, and Associate Superintendent Stevens of New 
York, provide in six books a graded course of moral instruction. 


This does not mean that they are books of sermons, or proverbs, or 
other didactic material. On the contrary, they are full of stories and 
poems, most lively, interesting, and impressive. 


In youth the various influences that surround the child should co-oper- 
ate to develop certain ideals. A most important influence is his reading. 
So from the best of children’s literature the editors of this series have 
chosen those selections that are most helpful in the development of these 
ideals. This is a recognition of the nation-wide demand for systematic, 
though indirect, moral instruction in the schools. ' 


The material in each book has been carefully adapted to the require- 
ments of the grade for which it is intended; and to this end the selec- 
tions were subjected to special tests in various ways in the New York 
schools. 


The first two books of the series are now ready: “THE GOLDEN 
LADDER,” for the third grade (40 cents); and “THE GOLDEN PATH,” 
for the fourth grade (45 cents). They may be obtained from ‘ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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The name of The Western Journal of Education, published at Ypsi- 
lant, Mich., is to be changed to that of The American Schoolmaster. 
This journal has always been a leader in educational opinion and its 
many readers will look forward to still greater accomplishments. 


The annual report of the Board of Education of San Jose, and 
of Supt. Alexander Sherriffs, is more than an ordinarily attractive bulle- 
tin. The paper, type and mechanical features, the cuts of buildings, 


grounds and pupils’ work and the comprehensive reports by school author- 
ities are most interesting. 


Mrs. Mary W. Kincaid, who has rendered distinguished service to 
the cause of education, has been re-appointed to the Board of Education 
in San Francisco. Dr. A. A. D’Ancona, through re-election to the 
presidency of the board, will have opportunity to carry forward the 
many advances made under his administration. 


The Russell Sage Foundation has issued “A Comparative Study 
of Public School Systems in the Forty-eight States.” California expends 
33 cents for each $100 of wealth, on its schools. The average attend- 
ance is 141 days. The highest salaries to teachers are paid in Cali- 
fornia, the average being $918. The total expenditure for salaries is 


$10,830,498. 


Rand, McNally & Company of Chicago have moved into their new 
building, where six stories and basement are exclusively used by these 
publishers. Mr. C. F. Newkirk, manager of the educational department, 
has achieved noteworthy success and, through the character of the books 


brought out by him, has developed the educational department in great 
degree. 


Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslor, formerly of California, has resigned his 
position as expert in Child Hygiene in the United States Bureau of 
Education. He goes to the Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, 


Tenn. His many California friends wish him all success. 


Business men of Sacramento recently met, some 100 of them, to 
consider the matter of vocational guidance for the young people of that 
city. Principal H. O. Williams and others made addresses. Many 
men and women have agreed to lend personal support in the various 
phases of the movement. 


Wanted—Unbound copies of the following numbers of the Educa- 
tional Review, New York: Vol. 22, Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5; Vol. 31, 
No. 5; Vol. 32, Nos. 2, 3 and 4; Vol. 36, No. 2; Vol. 39, Nos. 
4 and 5; Vol. 40, No. 1; Vol. 42, No. 1. ‘W. S. Thomas, Uni- 


versity of California, Berkeley, California. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


for teachers Finds teachers for positions Personally 
eachers Established 18 years Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. E. R. 
sst. Mar. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ends 
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' Teachers of History 


California High Schools 


will be deeply interested in the following books, which we shall soon 
publish: 


1. An Ancient History 
by Dr. Hutton Webster, University of Nebraska, 
formerly of Stanford University 


The social, industrial, and commercial life of the Ancients is 
especially emphasized. The influence of geographical features on 
history is given more than usual attention. A series of character 
sketches of leading personalities, showing their influence as history- 
making forces, is a striking feature that will make this text of great 
interest to students. 


2. Readings From Ancient History 
also by Dr. Webster 


This book is a companion to the Ancient History, and includes 
selections from the Iliad and the Odyssey, and from the writings of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Plutarch, Arrian, Livy, 


Caesar, Cicero, Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, and Martial. 


3. A History of England 


by Allen C. Thomas, Haverford College, Penn. 


The human element is given especial prominence. The growth 
of Parliament, the decreasing power of the nobles, the influence of 
great personages, the vast social and economic changes, the develop- 
ment of the British Empire, and the problems of the present are set 
forth as they have never been before in a history for secondary schools. 


Correspondence in reference to these books is solicited. 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
565 Market Street, San Francisco 


G. H. Chilcote, Manager Charles F. Scott 
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The playground and recreation movement in America is growing. 
Request to the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
No. | Madison Ave., New York City, will bring information of what is 
being done and suggestions for constructive work. 


Principal J. Franklin Walker of the Anaheim Union High School 
has been compelled to retire from active duties because of ill health. 
The Board of Education has granted him leave of absence in hopes that 
he may again be able to resume the work. Mr. Claude R. Prince, vice- 
principal, is now in charge of the school and doing very efficient work as 
executive. [he school now numbers over two hundred and is working 


in one of the finest group of high school buildings in the State, erected 
last year, at a cost of $130,000. 


After adjournment it was found that the Southern Section, C. T. A., 
was entitled to an additional member on the Council. The president 
appointed T. J. Phillips to serve until December, 1913. The other 
members are J. A. Cranston, J. M. Rhodes, Hugh J. Baldwin and Miss 
Edith Hodgkins of Los Angeles. The two last named are new mem- 
bers; the others were re-appointed. 


R. H. Mitchell, editor of the Nevada School Journal, died on Janu- 
ary 15, of pneumonia. Mr. Mitchell was throughout a man and teacher. 


He was an honor to the profession. He made a host of friends who will 
deeply regret his loss. 


On January 24th Dr. R. G. Boone spoke before the Civic League 
of Oakland. 


A series of six lectures under the auspices of the Board of Education 
are being given in the Common School Assembly Hall of Oakland by 
Albert W. Palmer. The subjects deal particularly with civic improve- 
ment. 


The Bradley Water Colors have just been adopted for exclusive use 
in the State of Utah on a five years’ contract. The San Francisco office 
was represented in Utah by Miss Jennie Cameron. 


The second semester of Mills College has opened with the largest 


enrollment in its history as a college. Students are registered from many 
states west of the Rocky Mountains. Miss Herrmann of the department 
of German is now at Munich and Dr. Brousseau of the department of 
Psychology is at the University of Chicago, on leaves of absence, while 
Miss Ege of the department of Mathematics has returned to this country 
from Germany. The Music Department, under the direction of Mr. 
Edward F. Schneider, is having a very prosperous year. Also the Art 
Department, under Mr. Guiseppe Cadenasso of San Francisco. The 
college had the pleasure on last Tuesday evening of hearing an illustrated 
lecture on Westminster Abbey by Dr. Frank L. Goodspeed of Oakland. 
On January 29th, Dr. Annie Dolman Inskeep lectured on some Califor- 
nia laws of especial interest to women and children. Mr. Earle G. 
Linsley will lecture February 12, on “Conquest of Air,” and on Febru- 
ary 19th, Professor Maria L. Sanford will give a lecture. 
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Unusually Attractive 
Elementary Books 


A PRACTICE BOOK IN ARITHMETIC By Harriet M. Sharpe 15 Cents 


A book that fills a real need. Practical, attractive 
and inexpensive, it provides well-arranged material for 
rounding out the number work of the second year 
The lessons may be used either as dictation or as seat 
work. The little problems are closely related to the 
interests of childhood. 


MEWANEE: THE LITTLE INDIAN BOY By Belle Wiley 30 Cents 


The son of a great chief who lived long ago, this 
little Indian boy will interest the children of today who 
read the vivid, dramatic story of his life. Suitable for 
second and third grade pupils. The artistic illustrations 
add much to the charm of the book. 


IN FABLELAND By Emma Serl 45 Cents 


The most delightful collection of Aesop’s fables ever 
published for school use. Bright dialogue and 
dramatic action give these wonderful old fables a per- 
manent appeal to children of the first and second 
grades. Illustrated in artistic colors. 


A SONG BOOK THAT MAKES YOU SING 


SONGS WE LIKE TO SING By Birdie Alexander 35 Cents 


This collection was made from reports sent in by 
teachers and supervisors from all over the country 
giving the most popular songs in their schools. Every 
song here is a favorite; this is a collection that all 
pupils love to use 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street San Francisco 
W. G. HARTRANFT, Pacific Coast Manager 
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President M. E. Dailey of the State Normal School, San Jose, recently 
took a class of his. students to observe the work of the Legislature at 
Sacramento. 


On Jan. 27th, Child Labor Day was fittingly observed at the State 
University. Dr. Jessica Peixotto presided and introduced among other 
prominent speakers John P. McLaughlin, State Commissioner of Labor, 
and Joseph C. Astredo, probation officer of the San Francisco Juvenile 
Court. The meaning of the day was thoroughly explained. 


At the annual meeting of the San Francisco center of the Civic League, 
recently held, Mrs. E. L. Baldwin spoke of the need of a state training 
school for girls. Mrs. Baldwin is doing a great work for San Francisco 
and for the State. 


D. R. Jones has been appointed a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Bay Section, C. T. A., to take the place of Supt. Geo. W. Frick, 


recently elected president of the Section. 


Twenty-seven years of continuous service as superintendent of the 
schools of Sacramento is the record of O. W. Erlewine. Under the new 
commission form of government at Sacramento, Charles C. Hughes suc- 
ceeds Mr. Erlewine on the resignation of the latter, who retires to com- 
mercial life. The school people of this State extend to Mr. Erlewine their 
best wishes for health and happiness, and success in his new field. 


The Board of Education of Sacramento has invited competition in the 
matter of designs for a public school building which is to be a combined 
elementary and grammar school for approximately 1,000 students—500 
boys and 500 girls. “The building is to be modern in every respect. 


There are 101 teachers of agriculture in the normal schools of the 
United States, according to figures compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Education. Ejghteen of them teach agriculture alone; 72 teach agri- 
culture in combination with one or more sciences; nine teach two other 
subjects; and one three other subjects. One normal school teacher handles 
agriculture in combination with the following: “Pedagogy, didactics, 
history of education, civics, child study, and school management.” 


A bill providing for vocational continuation schools has been intro- 
duced in the Washington legislature. It provides for compulsory continua- 
tion schooling for six hours weekly, three years for boys and two years 
for girls, after the age of fifteen. The plan is somewhat similar to the 
Cooley proposal in Illinois, but differs in empowering the local school board 
to appoint the board to have charge of vocational training. In this and 
other respects it resembles the Wisconsin law enacted in 1911. 


Practically everything of value published in the last few years on the 
problems of exceptional children and their education, both in this country 
and abroad, has been listed by the United States Bureau of Education 
in a bulletin just issued. Arthur Macdonald is the compiler of this selected 
bibliography of an increasingly important field of knowledge. There are 


‘bout 600 titles recorded. 
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Officially Recommended 


JANUARY 1913 
By State Board of Education of 


Utah for exclusive use in Schools 
of that state for a term of 
five years 


BRADLEY’S “STANDARD” WATER COLORS 


Style BI-Eight colors Price twenty-five cents 
Special Discounts to schools 


Milton Bradley Company 
575 Market St. San Francisco 
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Every phase of the problem involved in the term “exceptional chil- 
dren,”’ as used by modern scientists, is represented in the bibliography. Not 
merely backward children, but all types of children that deviate from the 
normal in any way; exceptionally bright children; the*blind and the deaf; 
the wayward child; the immigrant child; boys and girls in open-air 
schools; juvenile criminals and their reformation; these and numerous 
other topics of current interest are covered in the bibliography by refer- 
ences to important books and articles. 


At the Riverside Institute, held just preceding the holidays, Supt. 
Wheelock arranged a most attractive program. The speakers included 
Prof. Charles E. Rugh of the Department of Education, State University, 
and Prof. James F. Chamberlain of the Department of Geography, State 
Normal, Los Angeles. The work throughout was eminently practical and 
the interest great. 


The Child Welfare Bulletin, published at Peoria, Ill., under the 
editorial leadership of Prof. Charles A. Bennett, should be read by 
teachers and parents. At 50c a year it gives information to be had 
nowhere else in so compact and attractive form. 


State-aided industrial schools are now maintained in nineteen Massa- 
chusetts communities. 


There are 635 colleges and universities listed by the United States 
Bureau of Education in the current Educational Directory. Ohio and 
Pennsylvania each have 42 institutions of college rank, and New York 
and Illinois 33. Missouri has 28, Iowa and Tennessee 27, Virginia 25, 
North Carolina 22, Indiana and Kentucky 21, Georgia 19, Kansas 19, 
and Massachusetts 18. 


F. H. Meyer, director California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley, 
gave an illustrated lecture on January 21 at the Alameda High School, 
his subject being the history and development of the poster from ancient 
times to the present day. A lecture by Mr. Meyer at the Oakland High 
School on January 23d was also well received. 


The Imperial County Institutes, under direction of Supt. L. E. Cooley, 
are much more than formal affairs. At his annual session in December, 
Mr. Cooley emphasized geography teaching. Imperial County is an 
empire in itself and important educational advance is being noted there. 


The Massachusetts Board of Education has a deputy commissioner 
for vocational education. His duties include supervision of state expendi- 
tures in aid of vocational schools; definitions of standards of instruction; 
approval of courses, teachers, etc.; and, in general, the enlightenment of 
public opinion on this form of education. 


The gold chain lost at the Normal School Auditorium, during the 
ecent meeting of the Southern Section, C. T. A., is in the hands of Asst. 
Supt. A. C. Wheat of Los Angeles County. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 
By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language of Childhood. 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm and Sound. Valuable either as Basal or Supplementary. 

Primer, 30c First Reader, 36c Second Reader, 42c Manual, 50c 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books II 
and III, free. 
Book I, 50c Book II, 60c Book II1, 60c 


THORNDIKE’ " EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 
DWARD L. THORNDIK 
Professor of Siusatical Psychology in Teachers’ College, 
Columbla University. 

A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Pupil’s Edition, 10c each Teacher’s Edition, 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 393-399 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Two New Books That You Will Hear Of 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


By Arthur H. Chamberlain: Nelbert Murphy: Alfred Guillou: 
A textbook for both Art and Manual Training 
Classes: Grades 7—8—9, and for Teachers 
Design Applied to Practical Problems in 
POTTERY METAL LEATHER 
TEXTILES WwooD LETTERING 
Advanced Book. Price, 35 cts. net, postpaid 


A POLITICAL PRIMER 


By Bessie Beatty. Introduction by Hon. William Kent 
“A simple and popular text for the new voter.” 
Price, 50 cts. net, postpaid 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


776 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Right Hand Rule. Our net AC 


price Catalog absolutely and Lines of Force %, 
bines 


positively saves you time, money, 
and annoyance on Physics, 


Chemistry and Science Orders. 


University Apparatus Company 


Berkeley, California 
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Our Book Shelf 


[He Dramatic METHOD OF TEACHING. By Miss Finlay-Johnson. 
Ginn & Company, pp. 196, price $1.00. 

““The Dramatic Method of Teaching” has the advantage of being 
a direct outgrowth of the writer’s definite, personal experience with one 
hundred and fifty pupils, or thereabouts, in an English village school. 
The author does not fall into the error of assuming that her success in 
this limited experience would necessarily be duplicated under all school 
conditions of whatsoever kind; but, rather, she presents a quantity of 
rich samples full of suggestions for others to fit to their peculiar needs. 
The dramatic method, which the race early developed in story-telling, is 
here shown to be of value in the teaching of history, geography and 
arithmetic. In the latter subject, the “‘action’’ of this method furnishes 
not only a welcome diversion from the inevitable drill necessary to accur- 
acy; but also leaves a residuum of concrete fact which the child’s mind 
has been stimulated to acquire through the agency of the dramatic appeal. 
Many of the illustrations of method given in the book would have to be 
adapted in respect to the time-element; some would require elaboration. 
Simplicity should be the main characteristic in such a device. It may 
also be suggested that, while dramatic action is effective always, yet, like 
other good things in life, it may be overdone, and should be used alter- 
nately with or be succeeded by, other schemes of instruction, for example, 
spontaneous drawings to illustrate stories of an historical, mythical or 
fabulous character. 


A. J. CLoup. 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT. By 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools of the City of New 
York. With an introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. American 
Book Co., pp. 417, price, 

This is a timely discussion of selected school and educational prob- 
lems. Few important school questions have been considered anywhere 
in the last generation that have not arisen in the great city system over 
which Dr. Maxwell has had° such distinguished influence. No superin- 
tendent of schools in the several hundred larger cities of the United 
States can afford not to know how these have been regarded and answered 
in the American metropolis. 

The kindergarten; manual training; trade and continuation schools; 
school health and hygiene; summer schools and playgrounds; high schools, 
their attendance and teachers; the salaries and certificating of teachers; 
city school systems and their modern organization; and, in particular, the 
“Controversy of 1904” (covering special branches and so-called fads), 
are all given admirable treatment. 


Few men have seen so clearly, or faced so courageously, or with such 
far-seeing intelligence, the responsibility of the teacher—the public school 
teacher and executive. “His career,” Dr. Butler well says, “‘is at once 
an example and an inspiration.” The book is worthy of a place on 
every teacher's table. 


RICHARD GAUSE BOONE 
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Register in the 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


33,000 Positions Filled at Sala- 
ries Aggregating $22,000,000 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New 

York, Washington, Chicago, 
Orangeburg, 8S. C., Derver, 
Portland. 


Send fer Agency Manua and 
Registration Form Free 
“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.""—Westerm 
Journal ef Education. 


Jane WjMidh de 


LARM Move 





wa 
es 


MANUAL 


of 144 pages SHOWS and 
TELLS every step and detail in 
teaching and learning to write 
a plain and rapid hand. The 
finest penmen in America have 
been taught and in turn teach 
this Form and Movement 
Method of Writing. Is the best 
too good for you or your pupils? 
Price, postpaid, 25c. By the 
doz., prepaid, $2.40. For infor- 
mation, address 


Pacific Sales and 
Duplicating Co. 


2t8 Grant Bldg., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Agents and Distrib- 
Zaner Method Publi- 


(California 
uters of 
cations) 


a wvenenr— | 








Rational 
Typewriting 


revolutionized the teaching of 


touch typewriting. It was the 
first to step out of the beaten 
path and present a plan that 


was based upon pedagogical! 
principles. It recognized the 
fact that an adaptation of sight 
typewriting to touch typewrit 
ing was not logical, because the 
two processes are entirely dif 
ferent. 

“Rational Typewriting”’ re- 
verses the old “‘sight’’ 
and works from the simple to 
the complex. It begins with the 
index fingers—which are the 
easiest to control independent- 
lIv—trains the fingers one at a 
time, and finally brings all of 
them into harmonious action 
through exercises that produce 
the maximum efficiency in the 
minimum of time. It conserves 
and strengthens the initial en- 
thusiasm of the student by giv- 
ing him work that is within the 


process 


range of his easy accomplish- 
ment 

The method develops many 
other excellencies. It enables 


the learner to use 
gers accurately from the start 
for their most important func- 
tion in touch typewriting—rest- 
ing upon the guide keys and 
keeping the other fingers in po- 


his little fin- 


sition for swift and accurate 
attack upon the keys. It sim- 
plifies learning by teaching the 
keyboard in finger groups and 
establishing correct  finger-kev 
association at the start. It 
gives correct hand position by 
enabling the learner easily to 
keep his little fingers on the 
guide key8S while operating the 
other keys It focuses atten- 
tion upon a definite finger and 


upon a definite 
keyboard at a 
resulting 


section of the 
time, with the 
deepening of impres- 
sion that makes for efficiency. 
More than that, ‘Rational’ 
produces a balanced hand ac- 
tion that is impossible with the 
old-time methods which bring 
into simultaneous use all the 
fingers with the first lesson 
These are only a few of the 
pedagogical reasons why ‘Ra- 
tional Typewriting’’ leads all 
other manuals in efficiency and 
popularity why it has revolu- 
tionized the teaching of touch 
typewriting. Write today for a 
sample copy—to teachers, 50c. 
Used in the Public Schools of 
San Francisco. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York 
| | 


Chicago San Francisco 
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[HE SILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS, Book Two. By George 
Morris Philips, Principal West Chester, Pa., State Normal School; 
formerly Professor of Mathematics, Bucknell University, and Robert 
F. Anderson, Professor of Mathematics, West Chester, Pa., State 
Normal School. Silver, Burdett & Company, pp. 286, price, 

The writers of the Silver-Burdett Arithmetics, Book Two, have un- 
doubtedly succeeded in incorporating into their text much valuable infor- 
mation. ‘The problems are not only arranged to give practice in handling 
numbers, but contain facts worth remembering. 

The subject of cancellation is treated in rather a careless manner, 
but the explanations throughout the book are generally very satisfactory. 
Among the points worthy of special mention are: the omission of subjects 
not ordinarily needed; the use of graphic illustrations; and the problems 
in postage and other business transactions. It seems as though the boy 
or girl who has conscientiously studied such a book ought to be able to 
successfully handle the problems of every day life. 

H. C. VAN BuskIRK. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL CHILDREN—How THEY Grow. By Ellen 
Torelle, Former Fellow of Bryn Mawr College and Scholar of the 
Naples Table Association at the Zoological Station at Naples. D. C. 
Heath & Co., pp. 230, price, 

This book is prepared especially for the elementary schools and is 
couched in plain and simple language. It discusses the growth of “‘plant 
children”’ and of “‘animal children.’” ‘The fundamental facts underlying 
botany and zoology are so brought out that the interest of the student is 
held, and such facts are given as all should know. The relation of the 
biological problems as seen in plants and animals is easily carried over 
and applied to human life. The foundations of agriculture are also 
clearly demonstrated. ‘The cuts are excellent. ~The book may be used as 
a text and serve as a basis for advanced courses in the biological sciences. 


SOUTH AMERICA—OBSERVATIONS AND IMPRESSIONS. By James 
Bryce, Author of ‘““The Holy Roman Empire,” ““The American Com- 
monwealth,”” etc. [he Macmillan Company, pp. 589, price $2.50. 

The rapid development of the South American republics is attracting 
the attention of the world, and people are desirous of securing accurate 
information regarding these countries and their people. It is therefore a 
matter of no small moment that the noted author, James Bryce, has given 
to the public the results of his observations in South America. 

A very instructive chapter is devoted to the Canal Zone. Traveling 
southward, the author visits severa] of the coastal cities of Peru before 
putting in at Mollendo. By rail Cuzco, in the heart of Peru, is reached. 
[his ancient capital, as well as Lake Titicaca and La Paz, Bolivia, is 
graphically described. The Transandine Railway, Chile and the Strait 
of Magellan are adequately ireated, and there are excellent chapters on 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay and Brazil. In a highly interesting manner 
the author compares the conditions under which settlement and develop- 
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HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, CIVICS, ARITH- 

S METIC, GRAMMAR, BUSINESS FORMS, 

BOTANY, MAP SERIES, PHYSIOLOGY. 

They are pamphlets prepared to meet the almost universal demand 

for a brief summary of the important facts in the various branches, but 

not so brief but that the pupil may secure an intelligent knowledge of 
the subject without the use of other text books for explanation 


PRICE 15 CENTS 


Discount on orders of ten or more 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 17 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE KENT METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING 
PROVIDES: 


1. Monthly Outlines for Teachers 3. Monthly criticism of work of 
3 : . : pupils. 

+. Diplomas for proficient pupils 

THE SAME LETTER FORMS YOU ARE NOW USING 


FRANK A. KENT, Stockton, California 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, BRITISH ISLES 
Sailing June 24 and June 28, 1913 Cost from $435 to $490 
Send tor Circular of Information 
JULIA C. BRANNAN, 1726 W. 100th Street 
Tel. Wash. Heights 1177 Chicago, Ill. 


2. Copy slips for pupils 


If in need of good teachers for the Grades, High School, Manual Training, 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Drawing, or Music Department. We send 
complete information regarding applicants. 

Teachers wanting positions in any of the Western States, WRITE US. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


328-29 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. Wm. Ruffer, A.B., Manager 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS, WRITE US 


CRAYONS 


“STAONAL” fe, *NO Se “CRAYOLA” 


For Kindergarten, ow Ss For General Color 
Marking and | Work, Stenciling, 
Checking : AK Arts and Crafts 
= 24 Colors 


“DUREL = ccuooneeeYeravons| | “AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Hard Pressed 


Dustless White and 
for Pastel Effects 


; S . , Col 
eT AAS he ae 2 ored Chalks 


to meee Escanaba 
Z. - zi a 


Samples furnished BINNEY & SMITH C0 81-83 Fulton St. 
upon application . NEW YORK 
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ment in North and South America have taken place. In the closing 
chapter some lines along which the future development of South America 
may occur, are suggested. 

Mr. Bryce has observed closely, and he has recorded his observations 
in such a way as to enable the reader to very clearly picture the country 
and the people. The book will be of interest and. value to teachers of 
history and geography, to the prospective traveler and to the one who 
simply desires to be informed regarding South America. 

James F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


ScHOOL BuiLpincs. By Walter H. Parker, A.A.I.A. Whitaker- 

Ray-Wiggin Co., pp. 80, price $1.00. 

This book, written by a practical and experienced architect, gives 
in condensed form vital information on school buildings. The author 
takes up such fundamental features as the amount of air required by 
each pupil, the arrangements of assembly halls, the heating of buildings, 
sanitary features, equipping of shops and laboratories, planning and fur- 
nishing offices and rooms, decoration of walls, drinking fountains, gymna- 
siums, laying out of grounds, etc. Fire protection, lunch rooms, library, 
work of janitors, and other vital factors are given consideration. On 
the whole, the book is well worth placing in the hands of principals, 
superintendents, trustees and libraries. 


[HE Earty Sea Peopce. By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp, Lecturer 
in Education in the Extension Division of the University of Chicago. 
Rand, McNally & Co., pp. 224, price 50 cents. 

This is another of Miss Dopp’s attractive books in the industrial 
and social history series. Intensely interesting from cover to cover it 
makes it appeal to old and young alike. In simple language and most 
readable form, the author shows the various steps in race progress. While 
scientific terms are not used, the book is based upon the most accurate 
information attainable today. The modes of life, dress, dwellings, and 
the implements, industries, methods of hunting, etc., are set forth. The 
photographs are excellent. ‘““Things to Think About and Things to Do”’ 


accompany each story. 
BOOKS REC EIV ED | 
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S the best 
Fire Escape Whey net— stants nue 
in the world r 
too good for oem 


hatea a) | The Reading. Literature 
your care? If] | Doots are Ke Hest in: 
Sa ai I Lilevary Yala contend 
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3. oe 
Kirker-Bender 4 prgrep hag . 
theSpiral Slide} | 5 yie Ce. qualities, 
in use all over Dummer - -- .§ 32 
the U.S ik tieke.. i 
Covered with 8 Patents S oom da Kradev.. ‘& 0 
Write for Catalogue Thind Reader = MS 


‘Row, Retey on C.Chica 6. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works, In. 1n¥ @Ohreag 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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These Two Great Song Books Almost FREE 


A particularly well balanced collec- 
Th 10] B S tion, including the finest of Sacred 
e est ongs s Selections, Patriotic Songs, Folk 
Songs, College Songs and Songs 
of Sentiment. 


Carefully prepared 


Beginners’ Book of Songs and edited by 


WILLIAM ALFRED 

WHITE, one of the 

best known instructors in Public School Method. Contains graded 

lessons and questions, illustrative Rote Songs and Simple exercises, 
followed by many Children’s Songs of unusual excellence. 


Free sample copies to those mentioning this publication 


PRICES: ! $3.50 per 100 70 cents per dozen Single Copies 
o“ | F.O.B. Chicago By mail prepaid 10 cents 


Wabash 

and Ch 1cago 
Jackso n 

The World's Greatest Manufacturers of 
PIANOS and JNNER-PLAYER PIANOS 
Makers of Conover, Cable, Kingsbury, Wellington Pianos, /VVER-PLAYER and Euphona Player Pianos 
iw00NNWWW99)))..W WI "WT 
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Hester Grade School, Santa Clara, Co. 


Norman F. Marsh 


ARCHITECT 


Specialist in School Architecture 


Architect of Hollywood Polytechnic High School; Pasadena 
High School; Boys’ High School, Riverside; Union High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Fullerton Union High, So. Pasadena High, Hunt- 
ington Park High, new buildings; Pomona High, Whittier High 


Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles 


and Redlands High, many Elementary Schools. 


Let me help you in your Bond Campaign. Write me before 
launching your project. Get the benefit of Cumulative Experience. 


References—Trustees, Schoolmasters and Banks. 
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National Regulator Company 
Thermostatic System 


The simplest, most effective Thermo- 
static System on the market. Requires 
less attention and practically no repairs. 
Write to the Pacific Coast Agents, 
Machinery & Electrical Company, 351 
North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal., for 
long list of satisfactory installations and ms 


- 


satisfied users. More than two thousand REGULATOR 
installed in California and Arizona within oe 
the last five years. 
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Machinery & Electrical Co. 
Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast 
351 North Main Street Los Angeles, Cal. 
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There are eaaalias ot 
dust floating in the air of 
the ordinary schoolroom, 
brought in from the streets 
and raised from the floor 
by the constant movement 
of the children’s feet. 


Science has proved that 
dust is a favorite nesting 
place for disease germs. 


It follows that at every 
breath the children are in 
danger of being infected by 
the germs contained in the 
floating dust they inhale. 


The best known prevent- 
ive of disease-carrying dust 
is Standard Floor Dressing. 

Standard Floor Dressing catches all 
dust the instant it settles on the floor and 
holds it there, together with the germs the 
dust contains. At the end of the day dust 
and germs are easily swept away without 
again rising into the air. 

The air is thus kept untainted; the spread of disease 
is checked at the outset. 

Our free illustrated booklet on dust dangers and how 
to avold them contains information of special value to 
principals of schools and all others in a position to pro- 


mote hygienic conditions among children. Postpaid on 
request. Write for it to-day. 


Floor Dressing: 


Not intended for household use 
Standard Oil Company 


(California) 


San Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portland, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. 
Oakland. Cal. Honolulu, T. H. Nome, Alaska 
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Where the 
Machines are— 


the positions are. 


The more machines, the more and better 
positions.—Of course! 

Therefore please do not forget that there 
are over Three-Quarters of a Million Reming- 
ton Typewriters in service—more than any 
other make—more than many others com- 
bined. 

That is the plain, simple reason why every 
wise student learns to operate the Remington. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 











____ 
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luxury 


SANTA FE’S NEW TRAIN TO 


Los Angeles and San Diego 


TRE ARGEE 
FROM THE FERRY 4 P. M. DAILY 


It maintains .its superiority by the 
excellence of its cuisine, equip- 
ment and courteous service. 


World-wide travelers say it is su- 
perior. 


THE SAINT 
BRINGS YOU BACK 


Road bed oiled —no dust. 


Santa Fe City Office: 673 Market Street 


Phone Kearny 315 


At Oakland it is 1218 Broadway 


Phone Oakland 425 
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oe ee ee 2 

eevee ere : ; 
To any Teacher or Board TERS iee 
of pete who purchases peppy eee ey 
a set of the New Thin ae 












Paper Edition of the New zee 


International Encyclopae- 


dia within 45 days. 


ee 






The only condition is that you 
send the coupon below for informa- 
tion and say you sawit in the Sierra 
Educational News. 





The coupon given below—or letter or postal—will give full 
information of the new edition. 


You can have a set on the monthly payment plan—from $4.00 
to $5.00 per month. You may make either ten or twelve payments 
for the year. 


22 Volumes 100,000Subjects 10,000 Illustrations S. N. 


Dodd, 
RQ Mead & 
SEND ATTACHED COUPON TODAY. oo” Company, 


Gc 
Re) 639 Pacific Bldg. 
San Francisco 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to every “ 


purchaser. yy” Send me sample pages 
SY showing paper, printing, 
RY maps, illustrations, etc., of 


your New Thin Paper Edi- 

Ftlon of the New International 

Oo ea Py Encyclopaedia, with detailed in- 
‘formation regarding special 


price, etc. 


& Company “. ee ag 


EINE Ss Asc dsjas caWee eb a Sdeorse op ca CRe 


639 Pacific Bldg. I MII Fics Gawe ced wena kcxtednnt 


San Francisco,Cal. PRS i ic ke daw 06 0s reeds reso ded bene esnee 
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THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


have increased their Teaching Efficiency 
and Salaries through the mastery of the 


PalmerMethod Business Writing 


WE CAN TEACH YOU BY CORRESPONDENCE 


this famous system of penmanship, which is now taught from coast 
to coast, and make the course fascinating and easy. Only spare 
moments required for study and practice, thirty minutes a day 
being sufficient. 

A PALMER METHOD TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE given 
upon completion of the course may be worth hundreds of dollars 
to you. 

Write us today for information and free sample copy of the 
beautiful American Penman. If you enclose one dollar, we will 
mail you a copy of the Palmer Method and a receipt for a month’s 
trial course. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


30-A Irving Place New York City 





EUROPE Write today for Pacific Euro- 

pean Tour No. 47. Based on 
twenty years’ experience. A program 
of recreation, illumination, economy, 
for women and men who are disciples 
of masters of literature, art, education, 
Civic beauty, time-defying labor for 
humanity. 


60 TOURS TO EUROPE 
ZURICH CONFERENCE 
AROUND THE WORLD 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
SPRECKELS-CALL BLDE. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Before you place your order for 


a 
Diplomas Diplomas for the coming graduation, 


see our samples of Steel Engraved 
Diplomas printed on first quality selected parchment, enclosed in 
silk lined leather portfolios. The handsomest and most practical 
diploma onthe market. Samples on request. 


Pacific Engraving Co. 
627 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THIS CABINET IS 
FREE @ = 


To any Teacher or Board 
of Trustees who purchases 
a set of the New Thin 
Paper Edition of the New 


International Encyclopae- 


dia within 45 days. 

















The only condition is that you 
send the coupon below for informa- 
tion and say you saw it in the Sierra 
Educational News. 


The coupon given below—or letter or postal—will give full 
information of the new edition. 





You can have a set on the monthly payment plan—from $4.00 
to $5.00 per month. You may make either ten or twelve payments 
for the year. 


22 Volumes 100,000Subjects 10,000 Illustrations # ‘~~ N. 
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Is an excellent thing to have at times, but it is terribly out of place in a 
lead pencil. Only the best and purest graphite and the highest quality 
of cedar find their way into DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 
For school use there is nothing like them and they are the standard 
wherever used. 


Give DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCILS a trial. 
degrees of lead, graded from B.B. to 6H. 















Made in nine 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
1585 SECOND ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘*Here is the Answer;’’—in 


Webster's New International 
The MERRIAM Webster 


You daily question the meaning of some 

new word. You seek the location of the 

Levant or the pronunciation of skat. A 

pupil asks: “What is a whaleback?” 

“Who was Mr. Hosea Biglow?” “Mother 

Bunch?” “What was Pandora’s box?” 
This new creation answers all kinds of 

questions with final authority. 

400,000 Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 
Pages. The only dictionary with the 
new divided page,—characterized as “A 
Stroke of Genius.” 

INDIA PAPER EDITION: 

Printed on thin, opaque, strong, 

expensive imported India Paper. 

What a satisfaction to own the 

new Merriam Webster in a form 

so light and so convenient to 
use! One half the thickness and 
weight of the Regular Edition. 

Weight only 7 lbs. Size 12%x 

9%x2% inches. 

REGULAR EDITION: 

Printed on strong book paper of 

the highest quality. Weight 14% 

Ibs. Size 12%x9%x5 inches. Both 

Editions are printed from the 

same plates and indexed. 
Write for sample pages of 

both Editions; FREE. 


e $ i d 
G. & C. Merriam Co. S°s2zc 
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tanley Tools 
Stanley Iron Handle Try Squares 








These Iron Handle Try Squares are made entirely of 
metal and are square inside and out. 

Both edges and the ends of the handles are machined. 
The slots for the blades are accurately sawed, and the 
blades are securely fastened in same by means of three 
large rivets. Both handles and blades are nickel plated. 

The blades are made of high-grade steel, the edges being 
machined to insure accuracy. They are regularly graduated 
in eighths of inches, but if desired, can be graduated in 
Metric without additional charge. 

Made in six sizes, from 2 to 12 inch blades, with propor- 
tionate size handles. 

These are only a few of the many styles of Try Squares 
we manufacture that are suitable for Manual Training 
Schools. 


Let us send you catalogue. 


StanleypBule&R Level Cu. 


New BriTAIN.Conn. U.S.A. 
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Tools 


and 
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Equipment <¢ 











for pa 
Educational » | 

Manual | NN | } 
Training 4. ES 


Gm oe mae 


We handle Tools of Standard 
makes Only. Thoroughly warranted 
by Factories and Ourselves. 


Submit list of requirements and let 


us give you figure. 


Palace Hardware Company 


581 Market Street San Francisco 
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Endorsed by everybody 
Ask our Students 

They bring in their friends and relatives 
Ask our Graduates 

They all report their training satisfactory 


Ask the Business Man 
He employs our graduates and prefers them 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


908 MARKET ST., Opp Sth 








BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 

No charge fer consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. TEACHERS 

without eee 7 change should enroll. Tar information free. 
Cc. OYN 


Q oy ee LY, Mgr. 
E. C. BOYNTON, ee D. W. DSAY. Asst. gr. 
525 Stimson Block, Los A Tu Market $t., San Francisco 


We have filled ™ ORE POSITIONS in California tham all the other man- 
agers now in business, combined. 





THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
Established 1867 
CRITI OTRIE EIN 526s a eid'n'ek sd ew. are Wire eatiicnmaeeniea $ 2,150,000.00 
PROROUTOOS HOWE os 5 ond ca SaoiewlnieG eae OeEaseeowen $24,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 
Broadway and Twelfth Streets - - - - Oakland 


School Books and Supplies 


We are prepared to furnish your school with any article required. 


Order from the nearest store. 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 


AND 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
565-571 Market Street San Francisco 


~— ee 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 
252 South Spring Street Los Angeles 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 


208-210 J Street Sacramento 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 
A VACATION GROUND 


SEASON 1913 OPENS EARLY 


Yosemite grows more popular each year. Thousands 
visit it as a sight-seeing trip. Other thousands spend their 
Vacations there and live for weeks amid its grandeurs, 


YOSEMITE THE PLACE FOR REST AND 
RECREATION 


Daily outings to points of interest. Jolly times around the 
evening campfires. Hotels and boarding camps for those who 


wish, and private camping under its pines for those who prefer 
this way. Ask any ticket agent for Yosemite Outing Folder. 


A BEAUTIFUL YOSEMITE SOUVENIR BOOKLET 
Mailed on receipt of one dollar. A gem of the printing art, 
32 pages in full colors. Contains no advertisements. Address 


Yosemite Valley Railroad (Co. 


MERCED - - CAL. 
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SANTA FE’S NEW TRAIN TO 


Los Angeles and San Diego 


THE ANGEL 
FROM THE FERRY 4 P. M. DAILY 


It maintains its superiority by the 
excellence of its cuisine, equip- 
ment and courteous service. 


World-wide travelers say it is su- 
penior. 


THE SAINT 
BRINGS YOU BACK 


Road bed oiled—no dust. 


Santa Fe City Office: 673 Market Street 


Phone Kearny 315 


At Oakland it is 1218 Broadway 


Phone Oakland 425 
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AHANDBOOK WIOME ECONOMICS 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 
Supervisor of Domestic Science in the Los Angeles Public Schools 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


The ideal text in domestic science for the grades and small high schools. 
A course for one year or two, according te the frequency of the lessons. 


(This book is the regular text-book for the seventh 
and eighth grades at Los Angeles) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


Projection work is amplified a hundred-fold by our Opaque 
Balopticon, which dispenses with lantern slides and projects 
photographs, printed matter, post cards and maps. It reproduces 
the colors. We make lanterns of all kinds. 


And we have always been headquarters for Microscopes, 


Microtomes, Botanical Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Rechester, N. Y. 


Facteries: Frankfurt, Germany 





California Schools 


New Hydrographic Map of the Pacific Ocean 


Showing the Pacific Coast, Australia, Malaysia, Melanesia, 
Polynesia 








Of Especial Interest to 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


This Splendid Map 66 in. x 46 in. mounted on cloth, 


COMO HR bs cc cae eduiakees venues ex ceecnmues $2.12 
On Spring Roller in Steel Case ..... ccc cccccccceevcces $4.89 
Map of California mounted on cloth 33 in. wide 
CS iin sce ek.ga ee dhawoinendk cacasaneed ene $1.50 
Chm Goliad BSE Bh ONE CO noes ccivicicsanddenccanas $3.00 


RAND McNALLY & CO. 


BELFORD McNALLY & CO., Agents 


728 Mission St., 455 South Olive St., 
San Francisco Los Angeles, California 
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676-504. MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
ACIDS, CHEMICALS, STAINS FOR 


Agriculture 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Mining 
Physics 
Physical 
Geography 
Zoology 
Laboratories 





363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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